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Pain and Unbelief. 


One who was sore beset cried out to God. 
One who had never suffered scoffed, and 
said: 

‘Cry to the air! Cry to the parched sod ! 
Cry to the man just laid among the dead ! 
The air, the withering grass, the corpse can 

hear 
As well as any God whom man doth fear.” 


The sufferer raised his eyes, and calmly said: 
“‘© Pain, I greet thee, if God bid thee stay. 
I thought thee terrible, arora dread, 
But he who loses Faith’s last lingering- ray 
Wanders through Desolation’s wasté domain 
Hand-clasped with one more terrible than 


Pain !” 


NoRMAN CONWAY. 


DO THE MASSES WANT THE GOSPEL ? 
BY PROFESSOR F. H. FOSTER. 
( Concluded, ) 


II. I should fail to do anything 
very well worth the doing, however, 
did I stop here. The serious and 
important question which these con- 
siderations press upon us is this: How 
shall the conscience of the Church be 

ore fully aroused, and how shall it 
be directed, when aroused, to the ac- 
complishment of the most which, un- 
der the providence of God, it can 
effect for the salvation of the masses 
about it? I shall seek to give a few 
suggestions upon each of these points. 

We cannot abate any of the earn- 


estness with which we press upon the. 


Church the duty of grasping with 
greater strength and increased skill 
the problem of saving the world. If 
any undue expectations have been 
excited by any forms of exhortation, 
such as some which have been allud- 
ed to at this time, they are not te be 
further encouraged; for nothiag is so 
injurious in its reaction as an ill- 
founded but sanguine hope. Greater 
effects will be produced by appealing 
to the heroic in the Church. At this 
point President Gates and Professor 
Herron are right. The real difficulties 
may be presented, even piled up, till 
they might seem appalling, if at the 
same time the true grounds for rational 
confidence in the measures the Church 
can actually employ are emphasized. 
No cheap methods can be recom- 


mended. Every agency which the 


Church already employs, and new 
agencies to meet new emergencies, 
will be needed. The real seat of the 
difficulty, the obstinate, evil will of 
man, is to be held clearly in view, 
but, at the same time, the adaptation 
of motives to reach it, the fact of the 
grace of God at work in the world, 
the harmony even of the deepest con- 
victions and purest desires of man 
himself, with those sacred forces 
tending to conviction and conversion 
which the Church can wield. In a 
word, thoroughness in conceiving the 
situation, an unflinching facing of the 
facts as to the magnitude and the 
prevalence of sin, is indispensable to 
the effort to rouse the Church to a 
proper appreciation of the situation, 
as well as the most impressive motive 
which can be employed to gird it to 
its momentous task. 

It is quite postible that we need to 
return somewhat from the emphasis 
which we have rightly, but perhaps 
excessively, laid upon man’s side in 
the work of converting the world, to 
the divine side, to the necessity of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and to em- 
ploy more the agency of intercessory 
prayer for men. The Church that 
waits upon God will be likely to be 
most nearly in sympathy with the di- 
vine mind, and to adopt the most 
proper and successful methods in the 
work of bringing the gospel practi- 
cally to bear upon their hearts. 

When we seek to direct the ener- 
gies thus called forth, the task is still 
more difficult because more delicate. 
I do not think that any new general 
directions need to be struck out for 
the exercise of the activities of the 
Church. There are two main lines 
upon which it is working, upon which 
it must continue to work. They are 
those of education and of evangeliza- 
tion. By education I mean the crea- 
tion of all that atmosphere which 
molds the convictions and directs the 
desires of a community as a mass, and 
of men as individuals. A prepar - 
tion for the gospel is thus gained. 
Crime must be made odious and vice 
discreditable by creating and main- 
taining public opinion against them. 
The Church may rightly be called 
upon for larger participation in this 
work of education. It is a part of it 
when a good city government is 
elected in such a city as Oakland or 
Brooklyn. When clean newspapers 
are patronized and disreputable 
sheets are discouraged, much is done. 
If the theater is discussed and its in- 


decencies are rebuked, a gain has 


been made. The strengthening of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals has a bearing upon the 
work. The removing of excessive 
temptations by the suppression of 
saloons is a part of it. The study of 


social conditions and the framing of 
laws which shall prevent legalized 
robberies assist. The education of 


the Church itself by the preaching of | 


the great truths of religion, till the 
people know what Christianity is in 
its essence and in its peculiar pow- 
ers, is an exceedingly important part 
of it. Anything, everything, which 
gets right convictions into the minds 
of men, and cultivates the habit of 
looking at things in a right way, and 
which therefore prepares for right 
conduct, is something which must 
attract the attention and engage the 
effort of the Church. 

In respect to the conduct of the 
evangelizing activities of the Church, 
I shall limit myself, in the few re- 
maining moments, to one suggestion. 
They need to be more thorough in 
their methods. They need this in all 
those efforts which go before the 
moment at which the will acts and 
the man is converted. The power of 
sin needs to be recognized, and the 
preaching needs to be more thorough 
upon the side of conscience and law. 
The remark has been made that re- 
vivals are not now so much character- 
ized as they once were by conviction 
of sin. Ithas been sometimes thought 
strange that it isso. But there is no 


mystery about it. There has been a 


great lack of effort to produce convic- 
tion of sin by exhibiting to men, till 
they were compelled to confess it, 
the fact that they were sinners. The 
trouble has been in the preaching. 
The methods of the Methodist Church 
in revivals are such that only about 
50 per cent. of professed conversions 
give reliable and faithful Christians. 
Are our methods in these days any 
better? Do they produce any great- 
er per cent. of true converts? We 
do not believe, though the Method- 
ists do, in the doctrine of falling 
from grace. A true convert is a per- 
manent convert. If evidence is sub- 
sequently lacking that the man is a 
Christian, then his conversion «as 
spurious. The preaching must bring 
& man to see certain things before we 
can expect a real conversion. He 
must see himself guilty before God, 
deserving of eternal punishment, 
without any claim on God for mercy, 
Christ in his atoning work his only 
Saviour and hope, the demand of 
God that he shall give up every sin 
and consecrate every power to God, 
and seeing these things, he must ab- 


solutely and forever surrender him- 


self, without conditions, to the love 
and service of God in Christ. That 
will be thorough work, and a repent- 
ance that needeth not to be repented 
of. It will bring salvation, and none 
other will. It will also bring stead- 
fast and reliable Christian living. It 
is worth having, and it is the only 
conversion which is worth having, 
for it is the only one that is conver- 
sion. 

And then, there needs to be more 
thoroughness in the dealing with 
candidates for admission to the 
church after the revival is over. 
Methodist methods have done us in- 
finite harm at this point also. There 
ought to be such delay, such careful 
examination of individual cases, as 
shall make it clear that there has 
been a genuine work of grace, before 
candidates are received to the church. 

Thorough methods, the honest rec- 
ognition of spiritual facts as they are, 
is the want of the Church to-day, as 
it girds itself for new labor. 


The responsibility of Christian 
parents precedes and underlies the 
responsibility of the college. The 
organic relation of the family must 
remain the most potent factor in the 
development of character. While 
much is helpful in the college and 
much harmful, the general drift is 
toward reverence, courtesy, purity, 
honesty and the honor of Christ; 
but the direction in the life of a stu- 
dent, if setting away from these 
qualities, is probably less likely than 
once to be reversed. The lesson 
which observation, both of college 
and of the great world, teaches is 
that the first and greatest duty of 
Christian parents is to make the 
Christian life wholly attractive to 
their children, to live mainly for the 
nurture in them of love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ.— Pres. F. Carter, in The 
Congregationalist. 


In answering the question, “ What 
kind of preaching do laymen like ?” 
one, and a Bostonian, says, “I think 
the extemporaneous sermon more ef- 
fective, and it should not exceed 
twenty minutes in delivery.” Anoth- 
er, who hails from Detroit, says, “I 
do like, and, as far as my acqaintance 
goes, most men like, sermons of not 
over forty minutes in length.” Is it 
the tick of the watch or the heart- 
beats that measure the length ? 


There are 24,000 Romanists in the 
Sandwich islands. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, OR THE “A. P. A.” 


Are its objects and methods to be 
approved or condemned by Chris- 
tiauns? As to the objects which the 


‘order seeks to accomplish, it woul 


seem as if there could be but one an- 
swer, and that an affirmative one. 
_ The demand made by the order; 
that’our public offices shall be filled 
by men whose personal character 
and mental capacity and cultivation 
suitably qualify them for the position; 
that the ignorant, the vicious and 
indigent of foreign lands shall be 
forbidden from coming among us; 
that the term of probation before 
naturalization shall be very much ex- 
tended; that the highest privilege 
of an American citizen, the franchise, 
shall be- withheld from such as do 
not intelligently read and speak our 
language, and understand the prin- 
ciples of our government; and that 
there shall not be tolerated in any 
form any interference on the part of 
any ecclesiastical organization, either 
foreign or domestic, with our public 
or semi-public institutions—are all so 
reasonable in their provisions that 
no one imbued with the true Ameri- 
can spirit can find in them anything 
objectionable. 

That the methods chosen to “ain 
the desired objects will seem equally 
judicious and advisable to all, is not 
so plain. It is said, in opposition to 
the methods of the order, that its de- 
liberations are held in secret, and 
that this is un-American, and there- 
fore to be condemned. Of course, 
the men who make politics a trade, 
and whose occupation it is to run 
caucuses and make slates, and manip- 
ulate conventions for what advantage 
thereby may accrue to themselves, will 
ery out against any method that 
conceals from them the plan of those 
who oppose and seek to defeat the 
candidates or the party in whose 
success ‘they are interested. — 

But let me ask, are the cabinet 
meetings of the President and his 
counselors un-American because their 
deliberations and conclusions are not 
open to the general public? 


Are the executive sessions of the 
national Legislature un-American be- 
cause they are held with closed doors, 
and their proceedings carefully with- 
held from all but the participants ? 

Are the party caucuses in State 
and national affairs, and the many 
committee meetings connected with 
the same, un-American, because the 
business transacted in them is not re- 
ported to the press, and made the 
subject of saloon gossip and hotel- 
corridor criticism ? 

If complete secrecy may be main- 
tained in relation to all these phases 
of political operation, why should the 
ban of reprobation be placed upon 
this element in the order of which we 
are writing? | 

Certainly, no stronger plea of ex- 
pediency can be made for the first- 
named organizations than for the A. 
P. A., which has undertaken a task 
which will array against it all the 
forces in the country that stand for 
corruption in politics, degradation in 
morals, and vice in society. To ex- 
pose the plans of the order to the 
knowledge of these influences which 
it aims to eliminate from our midst, 
or to so deprive of their power that 
their potency for evil shall be very 
materially curtailed, would be to in- 
vite and insure defeat. The children 
of this world do not act in so foolish 
@ manner, and why shall not the chil- 
dren of light learn useful lessons 
from those whom the Master says ex- 
cel in the adaptation of means to 
ends ? 

It is an indisputable truth that, 
from the lowest to the highest elec- 
tive office in the land, the candidates 
are either selected in secret by 
cliques who have ulterior personal 
advantage in view, or, in the higher 
grades, by delegates to State and 
National Conventions who have been 
selected by committees thus secretly 
chosen; and to meet this secrecy 
which prevails through all the ram- 
ifications of political operations by 
similar methods is not only wise, but 
the opposite course would seem the 
height of folly. 

The conflict upon which the A. P. 
A. has entered is one of virtue 
against vice, of purity in politics 
against corruption, of patriotism 
against venality, of the home against 
the saloon, of religious liberty against 
ecclesiastical domination. ‘The en- 
emy is strongly entrenched behind 
the selfishness of human nature, the 
machinery of great political parties 
and enormous monied interests. To 
attack these fortifications shows, on 
the part of the A. P. A., the courage 
of desperation, the bravery of a for- 
lorn hope, which needs for its stim- 


ulus and support the assurance that 


its assault will be surprises, for which 


‘but partial if any preparation hes 
been provided. Even a suspicion 
that the plan of attack was known to 
the enemy would impair the vigor 
of the charge, and make the prospect 
of success still more uncertain. 

_ From the foregoing considerations 
it would seem that, so far as this ele- 
ment of secrecy is concerned, it is 
not only fully accordant with general 
usage, but is a wise employment, for 
right purposes, of a factor that has 
‘been so often and so widely used to 
further base and selfish ends. 

Oaxxanp. E. C. W. 


— 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


When the Indian appropriation 
bill was reported to the House of 
Representatives many people were 
surprised and not a few alarmed, at 
the manner in which the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Bureau had been 
cut in the name of economy. It is 
said by those familiar with the sub- 
ject that great inconvenience and 
may be serious trouble will be the 
inevitable result if the amounts 
appropriated are not increased. No 
one who has taken the trouble to 
make an intelligent investigation of 
the Indian schools maintained by the 

overnment can be found who will 
ny that they are doing much good. 
at the good that they are doing 
as not appreciated by those who 
constructed this appropriation bill is 
shown by the cutting of $273,000 from 
the estimates of what was needed 
for the schools. This cut, if the bill 
is not amended, will necessitate the 
abandonment of nearly all of what 
are known as “contract” schools. 
An estimate of $75,000 to send 
Indians to industrial, mechanical, 
agricultural and other schools in 
various States is entirely ignored by 
the bill. In this connection it may 
be stated that one of the heaviest 
guns of those opposed to educating 


| the Indians was spiked by the official 


denial of the statement made before 
the House committee that “Apache 
Kid,” the notorious outlaw, was an 
educated Indian. He never was in 
schoo] a day, and he learned what 
English he speaks while serving as 
&@ government scout. ‘The educational 
feature of the bill is not the only one 
that is criticised. Representative Wil- 
son, of Washington, says the cut of 
$35,000 in the amount for the Apache 
Indians will necessitate a reduction 
of 1,000,000 pounds of beef and 30,- 
000 pounds of flour, which he fears 
may lead to trouble. A strong effort 
will be made to get the appropriations 
increased, and, as @ majority of people 
believe the Indians should be justly 
dealt with, it is likely to succeed. 

The United States Supreme Court 
is justly regarded as being as near 
infallibility as anything human can 
be, but it proved itself in a decision 
handed down this week to be human 
enough to make mistakes, and to be 
great enough to acknowledge and to 
correct them afterwards. Some years 
ago the United States Supreme Court, 
in a case involving the title to a piece 
of property in Nebraska, construed a 
will. Afterwards in another suit the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska decided 
that the construction put upon the 
will by the United States Supreme 
Court was wrong, and the case was 
sent to the United States Circuit 
Court, of Appeals, which certified the 
case to the United States Supreme 
Court,and asked which construction 
of the will it should follow. Here is 
tbe answer of the Court, voiced by 
Justice Gray: “ Ordinarily there would 
be no doubt as to how to answer that 
question, and the inquiring body 
would be told to follow the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
But here we are satisfied that the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska was right 
and the United States Supreme 
Court was wrong, and the Court of 
Appeals will beso informed.” There 
is @ beautiful lesson for us all in this 
action of our highest court in acknowl- 
edging its error and reversing its 
previous decision. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., May 16th. 


It is said that President Cleveland 
lately refused to appoint a man 
postmaster because he kept a saloon. 
Many influences were brought to 
bear in the man’s favor, but to no 
purpose. The President said this 
one fact was fatal. We honor him 
for his stand in this case. Such an 
appointment would be an outrage on 
common decency. 


The ninth annual excursion to 
Hotel del Monte, Monterey and 
Prcific Grove, under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, will take place Thursday, June 
7th. Tickets will be good for five 


days, and will be sold at the low rate | 


of $3.50. For further information 


address H. J. McCoy, 232 Sutter St. 


How small a place a man fills in this 
self and perhaps to others | 


self here, that he may be.an appre- 
ciable something “over there”! 


“go west, young man.” It was an 
early start for my better self and L 


ed, gentle and intelligent horse; Jip, 
the pet cat (his twin brother, Pip, 
having been recently carefully laid 
away to rest), and the Ova-ting chick- 
ens, too numerous to mention by 
name, we locked the home without a 
living thing in it—in the careful pur- 
pose of the Vermont housewife (our 
household reduced to the original 
number)—and pushed for the center 
of the Hub. Then we took a B. & A. 
railway train, on a charming morn- 
ing, turning our backs on Pilgrim 
Hall, with its prospective Monday 
morning discussion of “How 
Lord’s Day is Not Observed in Boston 
and Vicinity”; we sped westward, ho! 
through the freshness and fragrance 
and beauty of opening leaves and 
flowers, and reached, about 9 o'clock 
the same evening, the neat and well- 
kept rural city of Auburn, N. Y., the 
home of our once distinguished Sec- 
retary of State, W. H. Seward. 


inary and a State’s Prison stand on 
the same side of a somewhat rapid 
and turbulent stream. The walls of 
the latter look the more immovable, 
and safer. 


and sister hands were clasped, and 
our hearts were moved in sympathy 
and relief for the sick. The. birth- 
place of my wife's husband was pass- 
ed at Port Byron without obvious 
emotion on the way to modern Pal- 
myra, where a brief and sort of ideal 
visit of two nights and the interven- 
ing day was made at the old hospit- 
able parsonage. 
home of the writer, was visited on 
prayer-meeting evening; a few old 
schoolmates were 
‘iscences 
was the field of the twenty-five years’ 
successful pastorate of Dr. Horace 
Eaton, a granite man from the Gran- 
ite State, immovable for the truth 
and practical righteousness. His 
memories by his Websterian wife, of 
Boscawen, N. H., have gone to the 
ends of the earth—as far as the mis- 
sionary training schools of Japan. 
His first successor in the pulpit was 
the amiable Dr. Landon, now of the 
Theological School that countenances 
the Golden Gate. This is the ideal 
season and the ideal weather for 
travel. 
tern New York at about the same 
stage of development as at Boston, 
several weeks earlier than usual. 
Our next run was to Central Ohio, 
Granville, the seat of Dennison Col- 
lege, a Baptist institution. with 400 
to 500 students, a girls’ school of the 
same wet Congregational order, and 
the Granville Female College, where 
we rested according to the com- 
mandment and spent the Lord's Day; 
and with one of the teachers of the 
last-named 
liams, the daughter of “The Doc- 
tor,” 
abroad in 
Grandma Susan Little Rose, now 96 
years old, held in great honor, a rel- 
ative of Dr. Arthur Little of Boston, 
and sister of the distinguished Rev. | 
Jacob Little, who for many years 


and became notorious for his New 
Year’s sermons, in which he announc- 
ed the number of people in town who 
did not attend church, who drank 
liquor, used tobacco and profane lan- 
guage, etc. 


periences and scenes of her early life 
in New Hampshire, and said when 
some of the people in Granville com- 
plained of his plain preaching, bis 
statement of facts about their habits 
and misconduct, he replied: “You 
make the sermons—I do not.” 


all won. 


of New Jersey and New York in its 


can light. 


A HUBLESS SPOKE. 


How the “Hub” is getting on 
without a spokesman I cannot tell. 


world! Yet, how important to him- 


But how 
much smaller, relative to numbers, 
will be his place in “the world to 
come’ ! 

What a motive for every man to 
make the most and the best of him- 


The time has come, April 30th, to 


Having provided for Dolly, the spirit- 


the 


A Presbyterian Theological Sem- 


At Weedsport and Cato, brother 


The First church, 


met, and remin- 


were revived. Palmyra 


We found the season in Wes- 


institutions (Miss Wil- 


travelling companion 
1891), called on 


our 


there wrestled with God and man, 


She very entertainingly told of ex- 


They 
were all warned, though likely not 


Granville is a week or more ahead 


apple and other fruit blossoms, al- 
ready fallen. 

Monday morning my family was’ 
numerically divided, the one was 
taken and the other left—while the 
one visited Minneapolis via Columbus 
and Chicago. Borax. 

A Tratn, May 8th. 


Love cannot be hid any more than 


OHIO LETTER. 


Dear Pacrric: The verdure and the 
blossoms are just as beautiful as if 
restless, desperate humanity was not 
disfiguring the earth with passion 
and every form of sin. Ohio hag far- 
nished many wise and noble states- 
men, of whom she is justly proud; 
but she is not proud of the fact thet 
Coxey and the Commonwealers start- 
ed from here. This movement, and 
that of Kelley’s “Induétrials,” are 
added examples of the disgraceful 
failures which result when a few un- 
balanced, and unprincipled, men take 
to themselves followers’ who are a lit- 
tle more unbalanced than themselves. 
Cranks seem to have an affinity for 
each other. For a few days last week 
Cleveland was the scene of distress- 
ing riots. Scarcity of coal occasioned 
the shutting down of several : large 
foundries and manufactories, thus 
throwing between four and five thou- 
sand laborers out of employment. 
Many of these, made desperate by 
lack of work and the means of sub- 
sistence, gathered in crowds, and, 
goaded on by excited speeches of 
anarchists, were ready for deeds of 
violence. Street-cars were wrecked, 
and considerable damage done ia 
other ways. A sufficient military 
force was soon on hand, and order 
was restored, but is only maintained 
by ceaseless vigilance on the part of 
the authorities. The rankling spirit 
of violence is only quelled, not re- 
moved. 

The present unrest all over the 
country has given direction to the 
thought in all religious gatherings. 
A recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club of Cleveland was address- 
ed by Professor Graham Taylor of 
Chicago on “The Church and the 
Community.” It was a clear, earnest 
setting forth of the work of the Chris- 
tian Church in helping to adjust the 
relation between capital and labor 
“We must take in more thoroughly 
the fatherhood of- God, and the 
brotherhood of man; the spirit. of 
business in the nineteenth century is, 
essentially, heathen. There is agad 
lack of adjustment between the indivi- 
dual and the multitude; a common 
ground must be found between the or- 
ganized church and organized labor.” 

The State Congregational Associa- 
tion held its annual gathering wit« 
the Walnut Hills Congregativnal 
church of Cincinnati. The program 
was carefully arranged, and the top- 
ics discussed showed earvest thought 
in the direction of the present condi- 
tion of our country and the duty of 
the Christian Church. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden made some impressive 
utterances in regard to present op- 
portunities for helping the distressed 
and distracted multitudes. Our 
churches in the southern part of the 
State are composed more of laboring 
people than in some other parte of 
the State, and are feeling this year’s 
depression a good deal. 

It is the occasion of general re- 
joicing that this week several thou- 
sand foreigners, a large proportion 
of them Italians, leave our Ohio cities 
and return to their fatherland; with- 
out work, or means of living, they 
are dissatisfied with the land of their 
adoption. It is to be hoped that they 
will discourage the coming of others 
of their countrymen to our shores. 

The Salvation Army is doing az 
excellent work, especially in Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, among a class 
unreached by other organizations. 
“Rescue Homes” have been estab- 
lished in Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Columbus, which save many friend- 
less girls from a ruined life, and lift 
many who have already fallen. Many 
of the officers of the Army are cul- 
tured men and women who are will- 
ing to sacrifice their refined surround- 
ings and the things that minister to 
culture for the sake of saving the 
poor for whom Christ died These 
consecrated spirits do not appreciate 
culture any less, but love souls more. 

The Theological Seminary at Ober- 
lin has just graduated a class of men 
that will be of value in the ministry. 


The Qollege will send forth the larg- 


est class this year that has ever grad- 
uated. An unusually large propor- 
tion look toward the medical pro- 
fession or some specialty, in connec- 
tion with it. Professor Ellis is missed 
more and more as the annual com- 
mencement time approaches, where 
in years past his presence and heilp- 
fulness had added so much to the 
success of these occasions. 
Congregational interests in Toledo 
and all through the northwestern 
part of the State are prospering un- 
usually, and throughout our entire 
borders the Oongregational house- 
hold of faith is seeking to build up 
the “kingdom of God, which is a 


Christianized world.” 
Mrs. J. G. Fraszn. 
Otevetanp, O. © 
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To W. B. M. P.—My Dear Friends: 
The Star does not seem to rock as 
‘much as she did at the beginning of 
| the trip; but we have not had much 

wind, so it was to use 
steam for several days. At Jast I be- 
hold the beautiful island of Kusaie, 
which is to be my home. It is so 
very, very beautiful! It is one mass 
of green foliage from top to bottom, 
_ very mountainous and thickly wood- 

ed. The highest peak of the moun- 
tains is supposed to be two thousand 
five hundred feet high, and the is- 
land itself, twenty-five miles around 
it. It is half-past five; the ship is 
anchored in “Bee Harbor.” There 
come several canoes filled with peo- 
ple, who are all strangers to me; but 
knowing I must meet. them, sooner 
or later, I will go on deck and be in- 
troduced. Mr. Channon, with some 
half a dozen Gilbert boys (or young 
men), are the first to appear; then 
Dr. Pease, Mrs. Garland and Miss 
Hoppin. They gave us a hearty wel- 
eome, and we bade farewell to the 
Star. We went first to Mr. Chan- 
non’s; then up on “ The Hill” to the 
girls’ school and my future home, 
where Miss Palmer and Miss Hop- 
pin welcomed me most cordially. 
Thankful to God for the safe voyage 
and the kind friends I had found, I 
went to bed quite tired out. This 
first night I slept with my door and 
window wide open, and was the 
only one down stairs; so you see fear 
is unknown. There is one thing I 
will not soon forget, and that is the 
look of bitter disappointment on 
the faces of the missionaries when 
they came out to meet the ship, and, 
instead of seeing half a dozen new 
Jaborers, only saw one. They fully 
expected some one to take Dr. and 
_ Mrs. Pease’s place, also some one to 
go to Ruk. This morning I was 
wakened by the sound of a bell and 
the hum of many voices talking in a 
strange language. I soon decided 
that it must be the girls ‘getting up. 
In a little while I went out to see 
them, and they seemed very much 
pleased that I was to make one of 
their number. 


KUSAIE BUILDING. 


Our building is a two-story frame 
one, with twenty rooms. Down- 
stairs there is a parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, two store-rooms and two 
schoolrooms; upstairs, two bedrooms, 
a long hall and ten girls’ rooms. It 
is all plainly but comfortably fur- 
nished. The schoolroom floors are 
eovered with native matting, and 
they all sit on the floor. The girls 
are very neat in appearance, wearing 
clean “Mother Hubbard” dresses, 
and having their hair_neatly combed. 
They study reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and the Bible. 
I am studying the Gilbert Island 
language, and am so anxious for the 
time to come when I can talk with 
the girls in their own tongue. They 
are so good natured I am sure I can- 
not help liking them. 


KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


The girls have a King’s Daughters 
Society, and hold these meetings on 
the first Sunday of each month. At 
this meeting a card-board box (made 

on purpose) stands on a small table, 
while a good-sized basket stands on 
the floor beside it. Do you want to 
know what these are for? They are 
for their contributions. Each one 
always has something to put in. 
Sometimes it only amounts to a few 
eents. Their teachers give them a 
eent an hour for doing extra work, 
while they want to earn something 
for this cause. Then, again, some of 
them crochet lace, braid dolls’ hats, 
and make necklaces of a hard red 
feed that they gather here. A great 
many shells are contributed also. It 
is mostly Mrs. C.’s women that give 
them. The shells are to be found 

- only on the reef, and as the girls can- 
not go there without one of us, they 
do not get out there very often. 
These things are all boxed up or put 
in barrels, and sent up onthe Star 
to be sold. The money that comes 
from them the girls give to be used 
im some other mission field. 

In this meeting they generally make 
a public confession of the things they 
have done that they ought not to have 
done, and the things they left undone 
that they ought to have done. One 
spoke of being lazy about keeping 
her hair combed; another had worn a 
torn or dirty dress, or had been cross 
about her work. * * * A num- 
ber of the girls got up this morning 
at four o’clock in order to do the 
washing for the Morning Star. The 
money they will earn in this way will 
go into the King’s Daughters’ mis- 
sionary box. They will have to work 
hard for at least a week in order to 
get it all washed and ironed. From the 
willingness with which they go at it, 
one might think it meant play to them 
instead of work. 

KING OF KUSAIE. 


The present king’s house was near by, 
so we went to call on him. His wife 
met us at the door. She is very nice 
looking. (It is said that the Kusaian 


women are the best looking of any of 
the natives.) The king was not at home. 
His wife brought forward two rock- 
ing chairs, and, as shé Gould mot talk 
English, we only stayed long enough 
to see what the house was like. 

It was made of fistive material with 
the exception of the glass windows. 
The. floor was covered . with native 
matting. One side of ‘the wall was 
all pasted up with pictures cut from 
newspapers, and some advertisement 
cards. On alittle shelf were a few 
porcelain mugs, a table in the middle 


completed the furnishings. We met 
the King as we were leaving. He 
had been out in his canoe. Four 
women that I had making some na- 
tive matting ior my bed-room finish- 
ed it to-day. It cost eight dollars in 
trade, which was paid. for with six 
yards of denim, four yards of white 
domestic, and twenty-four yards of 
calico. 

Tuesday, October 24th—We have 
been watching the ocean very closely 
for the appearance of the Star from 
the Marshall Islands. About 3 p. m. 
the girls were weeding the lawn 
when Mr. Forbes rang Dr. Pease'’s 
bell very loudly. At sound of the 
bell the girls all jumped to their feet 
with “Sail ho” on their lips. We 
tried to silence them until they had 
seen with their own eyes. But it was 
useless, for a small curl of smoke 
coming from the north end of the is- 
land made them call out louder than 
ever. As they were very near their 
anchorage before we saw them, it was 
not long before we saw several boats 
pulling out from the ship. 

We all-went down to the beach to 
bid them welcome home. Although 
we had been praying that all might 
be well with the work, and that these 
people might return to learn more 
about Jesus, I am afraid my faith 
was very weak, for I was surprised 
to see so many return. There were 
sixteen boys and one married couple 
for Dr. Pease’s school, and twenty 
girls for ours. Seven of the girls 
were new ones, as some of the least 
promising ones had been left at their 
homes, and these were brought in 
their place. The Germans did vot 
make the trouble we thought they 
would. - They asked that the mission- 
aries would give them the names of 
all who come, and also that the 
scholars should not take any part in 
celebrating the Fourth of July; 
but thought they might be 
taught to celebrate some German 
holiday. It has been decided that 
Miss Hoppin should take charge of 
Dr. Pease’s school, and keep it to- 
gether, in hopes that some one will 
be found to take his place before 
the returning of the Star next trip. 
This will leave Miss Palmer and myself 
in charge of the girls’ school on the 
hill. 

Monday, November 6th.—We atart- 
ed school this morning. I am to 
have six classes to start with. There 
are about thirteen in the Gilbert 
room. I have commenced with the 
teaching a little sooner than I ex- 
pected; but it will be necessary for 
me to get used to it before Miss 
Hoppin goes away. Then, another 
thing, I think I will get the language 
much faster in this way. Miss Pal- 
mer and myself took dinner at Dr. 
Pease’s. I was weighed and tipped 
the scales at 132 pounds, at least a 
gain of twelve pounds since my ar- 
rival. 


THE MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 


A few weeks ago we came before 
you with a suggestion, and indulged 
in delightful day-dreams concerning 
the long-desired missionary library. 
This was done aimost with an apol- 
ogy, for our ideas seemed to look 
very far towards the future; but now, 
hopes have become realities, and we 
can speak for to-day instead of for 
to-morrow alone. 

Kind interest and hearty response 
have met us from every side, and in- 
dicate that the need of just such a 
work is felt in many places. First 
came words and letters of encour- 
agement, then prowises of books, 
then the books themselves; and then, 
most wonderful of all, the offer of 


, what we so greatly needed—a room ! 


Through the kindness of Mr. Walker 
of the Tract Society, we have been 
given the use of a small room up- 
stairs, at 735 Market street, a very 
central and desirable location. Here 
we have a bookcase, desk, and space 
enough for a few chairs—a begin- 
ning more favorable than we had 
ventured to hope for. 

Already there is a catalogue of 
thirty-five books, including some of 
the latest issues On missionary sub- 
jects, while files of Life and Lnghi, 
Mission Studies and current numbers 
of the Missionary Review can be had 
for reference. 

The committee in charge announce 
that the room will be opened on 
Monday afternoon, May 28th, when 
they will be pleased to have all who 
may be interested in the library call 
and see what has been done. For 
the present, office hours will be kept 
only once a week, Mondays, from tw 
to five, when the young ladies. will 
be present to distribute books, an- 
swer questions, and receive visitors. 
The chairman, Mrs. Deering, 423 
Baker street, San Francisco, will, 
however, always be glad to respond 
to letters, and, if necessary, make ap- 
pointments for other days. 


Please remember the date of the 


of the room, and a clock on the wall 


opening, Monday, the 28th. If our 
room is small, you will find our wel- 
come and our hopes large. 


M. F. Wome. 


Bome Missions, 


HOMELAND MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Homeland Circle of the First Congre- 
gational church met in one of Oak- 
Jand’s beautiful new homes May 10th, 
with a good attendance, especially of 
young men and boys. In the absence 
of the President, Miss Grace Barnard 
presided. The members who were 
not present have much to regret, for 
the evening was crowded with good 
things. 


interesting account of the Boy’s Club 
in West Oakland, of which she has 
charge. Ev:ry heart was touched as 
she told of those homeless, and worse 
than homeless, bovs, and their need 
of the love, sympathy, and help of 
their more fortunate brothers and 
sistera. She closed her remarks with 
a strong appeal for steady, faithful 
workers, suitable books, and for 
money. Can there bea more impor- 
tant department of missionary work 
than that these boys—the future mak- 
ers of our laws, the future protectors 
of our country—be taught reverence 
for that which is just, and good, and 
honest ? 

Mr. E. S. Williams followed with a 
prayer, asking a blessiug on this 
work and the workers, and that Chris- 
tians might be led to give their as- 
sistance to it in every way in their 
power. Miss Hattie Merriam then 
read the report of the last meeting. 
A lady who had brought a mite-box, 
which had been sent by her Chinaman, 
told the following amusing story 
about him. After his conversion, she 
went in the laundry one day and said 
to him, “Yen, you look very happy 
thismorning.” “Yes, me velly happy; 
Job help me velly much to-day.” 
“How could Job help you,” she asked, 
He said: “Me velly big wash, you 
see; me velly tired. Have one big 
quilt; me hang him on the line; 
pretty soon me go out, and he swing 
in the dirt all the time, and me felt 
like swear. Then me think of Job— 
how the Lord took everything away 
from him, and he have plenty trouble, 
but he praise God. Then me praise 
God, wash the quilt, hang him up, 
and now me velly happy.” 

Mrs. E. S. Williams then talked to 
the young people about making 
money, and showed them the good 
they could do with it; told them how 
much Mr. Harrison needed money for 
the work in this State, how much 
the Boys’ Club needed it, and how 
much every good cause needed it, 
and gave instances of colleges and 
schools that had been established by 
men who wished to do good in that 
way with their wealth. She also 
showed them how much they could 
do by kindness; said it was much bet- 
ter for a Christian boy to give a poor 
Chinaman a pleasant “hello” than to 
throw astone at his head; that they 
could help the poor and unfortunate, 
into whose sad lives had come no 
love nor happiness, by pleasant words 
and kind acts, ana thus lead them by 
example to the loving Saviour, who 
died for all. 

Some items of business followed. 
About thirty dollars was reported 
in the treasury, and it was voted to 
appropriate ten dollars to the Boys’ 
Club, and the remainder to Mr. Har- 
rison to use as he thought best. It 
was also voted that the society should 
appropriate ten dollars a year to the 
Boys’ Club. A Committee of Ar- 
rangements was then appointed to 
attend to the invitations, refresh- 
ments, etc., for the next meeting. 
Then came 23 delightful social hour 
interspersed with music, including 
the piano, guitar and mandolin, fol- 
lowed by refreshments served by the 
young gentlemen. After a few more 
words from Mr. Williams, the good- 
nights were said, and all must have 
gone home with a little more of that 
love in their hearts “ which suffereth 
long, and is kind,” and which “ never 
faileth.” Cor. Szo. W. H. M. S. 


On Monday, May 28th, from 2 to 5 
p. m., the new library of the two Wom- 
an’s Boards, will be open to. visitors. 
Drop in if you can, and give an en- 
couraging word—735 Market street, 
San Francisco. If you havea good 
book for the library, carry that. If 
you like to make a donation in money, 
that will be welcome. The begin- 
ning is small, but the possibilities 
are great. It may grow into an edu- 
cational center in missionary intelli- 
gence for all our California churches. 
Now, when we look over the book no- 
tices in our religious papers, two 
thoughts will come to us—to some, 
“we may get that, perhaps, in our li- 
brary”; to others, “I will buy that 
for our library.” Keep it in mind, 
and lend a helping hand whenever 
you can. 


Doing our best for God ensures 
joy, and casts a wonderful light over 
life. It is said of Leonardo da Vinci 
that he seemed to see nature in con- 


there 
between his loving to do his best, 
and this ever-present brightness in 
nature for him. Joy comes with the 
determination to do each day our 


best for God.—<Sunday-school Times. 


‘THE NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS 1N- 


First, Miss Maria Williams gave an |’ 


stant holiday brightness. No doubt, 
was a distinct connection 


STRUCTION THROUGH THE SUN- — 
DAY-SCHOOL. 

“BY PROFESSOR J. DURHAM. 
. The Sunday-school is admitted to 
system of religious 
instruction now in existence. Preach- 
‘ing from the pulpit has become al- 
most entirely textual, having lost its 
original catechetical style. From the 
pulpit, however, is given out most 
excellent religious lessons and teach- 
ing; but a very small per cent. of it 
takes effect on the hearers, for many 
go to church to get rest from busi- 
ness; Others because it is a good rec- 
ommendation to a man to be found 
among church people; and others go 
“because my wife goes.” 

The minister often reads a long | 
chapter, because he knows it is all 
the Scripture his hearers will get, 
and in such a case he ought to be a 
most excellent reader; but when he 
in all his burning eloquence presents 
the terrors of the Lord, the sins of 
the day, and the necessity of living a 
better life, the hearer too often thinks 
it applies to a class of persons who 
live over the mountains or in Mis- 
souri; hence, is like good seed falling 
on stony ground. The model George 
Herbert said: “At sermons and at 
prayers, men may sleep or wander; 
but when one is asked a question he 
must disclose what he is”; and sturdy 
John Owen said: “ More knowledge 
is ordinarily diffused, especially 
among the young and ignorant, by 
one hour's catechetical exercise than 
by many hours’ continued discourse.” 

The true method of child instruc- 
tion is by questions and answers, and 
that personally; besides, few chil- 
dren are found at the services of the 
church; they are taught to believe 
that the services are too long for 
children; and, yet, the same children 
spend more time day after day in the 
public school, and there is no com- 
plaint. It is said that schoolmas- 
ters have a more powerful influence 
on the spirits of men than the preach- 
ers themselves, and that the “ pulpit 
seldom mends what the _ school 
has marred.” “Preaching being a 
kind of spiritual diet on which the 
people are feeding, and never full,” 
and many have such poor spiritual 
digestion that they are like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, the more they feed the 
leaner they get; but I would not say 
but what sometimes the food is too 
“chaffy” to be nourishing, or it may 
be placed too high in the rack for 
the hungry to reach. 

“Young minds are to be leisurely 

formed and fashioned with the first 
plain, simple, and substantial rudi- 
ments of religion. And to expect 
that this should be done by preach- 
ing, or force of lungs, is just as if a 
smith or artist who works in metal 
should think to frame and shape out 
his work only with his bellows.” The 
bellows is a very important machine 
to make the gathered coals all aglow, 
even at the spiritual forge, so that 
the metal may be properly heated for 
shaping the pillar, from pedestal to 
capital, in both Church and State. 
Our Sunday-school idea and methods 
are traced back to God's instruction 
to Moses how his commandments, 
statutes, and judgments were to be 
taught; for God said, “Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” 
Tertullian says the Sunday-school 
can be traced to the year 180; but 
when Robert Raikes, in 1780, waked 
the sleeping babe, it dropped its 
swaddling clothes, and began to walk. 
But then the Sunday-school was fierce- 
ly attacked by prelates in the pulpit, 
and history records the fact that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
first man in his day to call the Bish- 
ops together to consider ‘whether 
something could not be done to stop 
this great enterprise.” 

Now let us step outon the great 
mountains’ top from whence God 
views every stupendous thing, and 
you will see 22,208,651 scholars 
in the Sunday-schools being trained 
by about 3,000,000 of teachers. What 
an army ! 

We turn again to the affairs of so- 
ciety, and we will find that the great 
moral, social, and economic questions 
of the day are answered by the men 
and women who were the active Sun- 
day-school scholars of twenty-five 


years ago. Imperfect as may 
have been the system of Sun- 
day-school instruction twenty-five 


years ago, yet there was a great mor- 
al and religious training going on. 
The appliances for a systematic 
course of Sunday-school and religious 
instruction are so complete nowadays 
that we often wonder if any further 
improvements can be made. | 

By far the largest per cent. of 
moral and religious training is going 
on where the teacher in the Sunday- 


the Bible heroes and the divine pre- 
cepts, weaving them into a garment 
that exactly fits each pupil. This 
must be done by personal contact, 
just as it is done in the public school, 
“as iron sharpeneth iron.” 

Professor Austin Phelps said: 
“Christianity in all of its theories 
and enterprises for the regeneration 
of society starts with the unit, not 
with the mass. It does not propose 


to reach the individual through the 


State, but the State through the in- : 
dividual. 6 profoundest depths of 
our nature do 
relations and cOmbisgations; they are 
in ‘the individual, secluded in their 
working and communicable in their 
results. Reform, so called, is never 
the prime object of Christian enter- 
prise. From the individual to the 
family, thence to the Church, and 
ending in the world at large, is the 
line of Christian endeavor for the 
uplifting of the race.” 


from foreign immigration; that great 
stream that is annually poured into 
the circulation of our American life 
blood is a class who come to our 
shores without any Sunday-school 
training, without moral stamina or re- 
ligious predilections. 


we find that it owes its shape 
and tone to the training done in the 
Sunday-school; and even our high 
degree of development in culture and 
free citizenship is not independent 
of Sunday-school training. George 
Washington said, in a letter to the 
American people in 1783, * Without 
a humble imitation of 
author of our blessed religion, we 
can never hope to be a happy na- 
tion.” | 


ing at the beginning of this century, 
probably the greatest in all the an- 
nals of time, the Sunday-school was 
a most powerful factor. 
waves of spirituality have borne on 
their bosom the missionary to every 
land. They have erected and en- 
dowed charitable institutions in this 
and other nations. It has Christianized 
the cannibal in darkest Africa, sending 
Stanley and Livingstone through her 
jungles, Bible in hand. It has stamped 
out child-marriage and sutteeism 
in India. The heart of heathen 
kings have been unlocked by it, and 
made them open their kingdoms to 
our missionaries. It has given the 
work of Booth and the Salvation 
Army to the world. It has given the 
mighty W. C. T. U. to the world, and 
belted the earth with the white rib- 
bon. 
and last, but not least, it has given to 
the world the Y. P.S.C. E. And this 


ible feeder of the Y. M. C. A, the 
C. E’s, and, in fact, every department 
of Christian activity. The Christian 
Endeavor subjects every week are 
taken from the lessons of the Sunday- 
school. 


women for every department of life, 
and it isa better recommendation for 
young man applying for business 
that he is a Sunday-school teacher 
than that he is a college graduate. 
Study the criminal record of the States 
in this Union, and you will find that of 
those who fill our penetentiaries and 
houses of correction seventy-five per 
cent never attended Sunday-school, 
and of those who did attend there 
are but few who were ever in a Sun- 
day-school over two years. 


was the work of Martin Luther, and 
it is one of the most delightful mem- 
ories of my visit to Florence, less than 
two years ago, that I then stood by 
the spot where Savonarola, thé great 
Italian reformer, was strangled and 
burned because he dared at all haz- 
ards to give the people an open Book, 
that he taught the truths of religion 
were philosophical, and, therefore, 
reasonable for both old and young. 


ed. President of the United States he 
had a Sunday-school class in his In- 
diana home; his ‘gardener told him, 
just before starting to Washington 
to be inaugurated, that he had bet- 
ter get a good dog to help guard his 
fruit orchard. The General’s reply 
was: “Better get good Sunday-school 
teachers for the boys.” 


principles that lie at the foundation 
of civil liberty, and every movement 
that has resulted in giving the Word 
to the masses, was clothed and nur- 
tured in the Sunday-school. 
teacher sits down with the class, and 
teaches that it is too noble to lie, and 
that if one should step down in an- 
ger, he must step up in humility. 
John Bright, one of the noblest sons 
of England, said to. Clinton B. Fisk, 
“T have great hope of your country. 
I have looked with interest on your 
Sunday-school work, and America is 
safe as long as she has good and 
faithful teachers in her Sunday- 
schools.” 


the Sunday-school, its early wraps 
dropped 
donned her Sunday mantle, and was 
singing in the sweetest melody, “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 


Saxon solar system as related to civil 
liberty and Christianity, and she is to 
radiate those spiritual influences that 
are to usher in the noonday bright- 
ness of God’s glory. One of the 
school takes the characterization of | gre 
me the child till he is ten years old, 
and you may have him the balance 
of his life”; and now, since this public 
school agitation, one priest has said: 
j“Let us keep our children in our 
parochial schools for a few years, 
then put them into the public schools, | 
because we know they are good.” _- 


school to save our land from the 
curse of rum. It must stay the hand 
of Romanism from the vitals of our 


@ppear in social 


Here is where our trouble comes 


We look into our national life, and 


the divine 


And in the great spiritual awaken- 


And those 


It has given us the Y. M.C.A.; 


ame Sunday-school is the inexhaust- 


It is preparing young men and 


To give the Bible to the children 


When General Harrison was elect- 


We will find that the great moral 


The 


Although England gave birth to 
off in America, and she soon 


America is the sun of the Anglo- 


atest Catholic Bishops said: “Give 


Finally, we look to the Sunday- 


liberty till they learn they must not 
claim any more of our nation than 
others do. 

It must solve the race problem, and 
dispose of he question of labor and 
capital. It must stay the flood of 
gambling and infidelity, lewdness, 
and Sunday desecration. Hear what 
the grandest living man on earth has 
to say after a half a century of study 
and close observation:- William E. 
Gladstone, “the grand old man,” in 
conversation with Dr. Talmage of 
Brooklyn,..N. Y.,was asked,.“What is 
the greatest question of this day?” 
His reply to Dr. Talmage was : “The 
greatest question of this day is the 
gospel of Christ, and whatever this 
or any other nation may hope for that 
will bless that nation, it must be 
through the gospel of Christ.” How 
may we best enhance the usefulness 
of the ministry in preaching the gos- 
pel? I answer, by teaching the little 
ones of Jesus, that they in early life 
may be constrained to “receive with 
meekness the ingrafted Word which 
is able to save their souls.” 


** We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 
In a time on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


Our hearts are made glad by the 
shouts of victory as they come from 
north, south, east and west, and we 
join the glad refrain— 

** Swing outward, ye gates of the future, 

Swing inwara, ye doors of the past, 


For the Soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last.” 


The prayer that has power with 
God must be a prepaid prayer. If 
we expect a letter to reach its destina- 
tion we put a stamp on it, otherwise 
it goes to the dead-letter office. There 
is what may be called a dead-prayer 
office, and thousands of well-worded 
petitions get buried up there. All of 
God’s promises have their conditions; 
we must comply with those conditions 
or we cannot expect the blessings 
coupled with the promises. No farm- 
er is such an idiot as to look fora 
crop of wheat unless he has plowed 
and sowed his fields. In prayer we 
must first be sure that we are doing 
our part if we expect God to do his 
part. There is a legitimate sense in 
which every Christian should do his 
utmost for the answering of his own 
prayers. When a certain venerable 
minister was called on to pray in a 
missionary convention, he first fum- 
bled in his pocket, and when he had 
tossed a coin into the plate, he said: 
“T cannot pray unless I have given 
something.” He prepaid his prayer. 
For the churches in these days to 
pray, “Thy kingdom come,” and then 
spend more money in jewelry and 
cigars than in the enterprise of foreign 
missions, looks almost like a solemn 
farce. God has no blessings for stingy 
pockets. When I hear requests for 
prayer for the conversion of a son or 
daughter I say to myself, “ How much 
is that parent doing to win that child 
for Christ?” The godly wife who 
makes her daily life attractive to her 
husband has a right ‘to ask God for 
the conversion of that husband; she 
is co-operating with the Holy Spirit 
and prepaying her heart’s request. 
God never defaults, but he requires 
that we prove our faith by our works, 
and that we never ask for a blessing 
that we are not ready to labor for. 
Genuine, self-denying, prevailing, 
prayer is always prepaid; the offerer 
of it is dlways willing to make any 
sacrifice to secure the blessing which 
his soul desires.— Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler. 


If you would increase your happi- 
ness and prolong your life, forget 
your neighbor's faults. Forget the 
sJander you have ever heard. For- 
get the temptations. Forget the 
fault-finding, and give a little thought 
to the cause which provoked it. For- 
get the peculiarities of your friends, 
and only remember the good points 
that make you fond of them. Forget 
all personal quarrels or histories that 
you may have heard by accident, and 
which, if repeated, would seem a 
thousand times worse than they are. 
Blot out as far as possible all the dis- 
agreeables of life—they will come; 
but they will only grow larger when 
you remember them, and the con- 
stant thought of the acts of mean- 
ness, or worse still, malice, will only 
tend to make you more familiar with 
them. Obliterate everything disagree- 
able from yesterday, start out with a 
clean sheet for to-day, and write up- 
on it for sweet memory’s sake only 
those things that are lovely and lov- 
able.— Lutheran Observer. 


When you meet a friend on the 
street, and he recognizes you, you al- 
ways return the bow, unless you wish 
to rudely and intentionally repulse 
him. This is the secret of enjoying 
the Lord’s presence: Recognize his 
presence, and he will respond. Rec- 
ognize him in your heart, and he will 
respond from your heart. Many per- 
sons are waiting for the Lord to re- 
veal himself, but they themselves 
never recognize his presence in them. 
“Know ye not,” says the Apostle Paul, 
“that ye are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, which is within you?” Recog- 


nize this fact. Speak to him in your 
heart and he will speak to you. Call 
his dear name; wait in silence for 
him to speak from within, and sweet 
-atid quick as the echo will come the 
answering whisper of love, “Here am 


"—Rev. A. B. Simpson. 


Hate for another punishes one’s self. 
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THE Paotrico: SAN FRANCISCO; CAL. 


Hliscellany. 


THE EVE OF DECORATION DAY. 


BY 8. F. SMITH, D.D., AUTHOR OF “MY COUN- 
TRY, "TIS OF THEE.” 


On the afternoon before Decoration 
Day, a few years since, about thirty 
children and young ladies were seat- 
ed on the carpet in the parlor of one 
of our patriotic daughters of Ameri- 
ca, gathering cut flowers into bou- 
quets; and, while they worked, they 
sang, from time to time, snatches 
from the national hymn, ‘“ My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee.” 


Sweet in the innocence of youth, 
Born of the brave and free, _ 
They wove fair garlands while they sang 
Country, of Thee”; 
How every bosom swelled with joy, 
And thrilled with grateful pride, __ 
As, fond, the whispering cadence breathed, 
‘*Land where my fathers died.” 


Fair flowers in sweet bouquets they tied, 
Breaths from the vales and hills, 

While childish voices poured the strain, 
**T love thy rocks and rills”; 

Each face grew radiant with the thought, 
‘‘Land of the noble, free’’; 

Each voice seemed reverent, as it thrilled, 
‘Sweet land of liberty.” 


And bud, and bloom, and leaf they bound, 
And bade the living keep 

Unharmed and pure the cherished graves, 
Where brave men calmly sleep; 

And thus while infant lips begin 
To lisp ‘‘sweet freedom's song,” 

Manhood’s sweet tones, from age to age, 
Shall still ‘‘the sound prolong.” 


I hailed the promise of the scene, 
Gladness was in the strain; 
The glorious land is safe while love 

Still swells the fond refrain; 
And what shall be our sure defence, 

Who guards our liberty ? | 
Not men, not arms alone—we look, 

**Our father’s God, to Thee.” 


DESIGN IN CREATION. 


Nature teems with evidences of de- 
sign. They speak out overwhelming- 
ly for the existence of a great de- 
signing mind. The argument, old as 
the days of Socrates, bas never been 
answered. 

In the year 1628 Harvey discover- 
ed the circulation of the blood, by 
noticing that the valves in the veins 
were so placed as to give free vent 
to the blood toward the heart and to 
prevent regurgitation. He saw the 
aim of their construction. The ha- 
man body is full of object-lessons, so 
are the bodies of beasts and birds. 

The rabbit has long ears, open and 
exposed and turned backward, to 
hear the dread yelp of the pursuing 
hound. 

Fishes have no external ear, for the 
water conveys sound better than air, 
and so they need no hearing trumpet. 
The ear in birds is very large in pro- 
portion to the head, and their vocal 
organs are correspondingly large and 
complex. Why has a fish no eyelids? 
Because his eyes need no washing 
nor wiping, being always in the water; 
and for the same reason the cornea is 
flat, for the water acts as a refractor, 
and needs no help from the eyeball. 

The dragon-fly, when on the wing, 
has no time to turn its eye in all di- 
rections; so it is provided with thou- 
sands of facets in each eye, taking in 
the light from all points. Each facet 
is a separate eye; and, as this combin- 
ation of eyes protrudes from the head, 
there is no occasion for the insect to 
look about it as it flies. One kind cf 
fish, mentioned by Martineau, has a 
divided eye, one part looking down 
for worms, the other looking up to 
guard against foes. The eye of the 

stag, liable to be chased, is large; 
that of the elephant, strong and se- 
cure, is small, because needed for 
food that is near. 

The Greenland whale, living on 
small marine animals, is furnished 
only with whalebone edged with a 
fringe, to entangle its food; though 
there are species that are furnished 
with teeth, by which to browse on 
the weeds at the bottom of the sea. 

Shoals of turkeysswim from the 
bay of Honduras to the Cayman Is- 
lands near Jamaica, where they lay 
their eggs, and make this distance 
with such precision that in foggy 
weather ships can sail under the 
guidance of their rustling in the 
water; and migrating birds sweep 
over immense tracks of air, thousands 
of miles, with a punctuality so sure 
that the Persian calendar is reckoned 
by them. Truly, “the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed time.” 

In “A Study of Religion,” the au- 
thor above quoted gives a remarkable 
instance of intelligent instinct, little 
short of reason, in the burying beetle, 
which looks out for a dead mole or 
frog, or mouse, sinks it into the earth, 
lays her eggs in it, and leaves them 
to be hatched, the larvae thus find- 
ing themselves in a well-stored larder. 
A naturalist one day found the beetles 
at work on a dead frog. He tied the 
body to a stick stuck obliquely into 
the ground, so that the carcass could 
not sink. The beeiles were bafiled 
for a while, and ran about in great 
excitement; but, at last, seeing what 
was the matter, they attacked the 
foundations of the rod and under- 
mined it till it fell. So they secured 
their prey. 

In that charming work called “Ben- 
edicite,” by Dr. Child, numerous in- 
stances are given, illustrating the 
doctrine of design, or teleology, in 
creation. Here is one: The blossom 
of the common squash is so arranged 

that a bee, in trying to get the honey 
concealed in the cup of the flower, must 
press against the anthers which grow 


out of it. In doing this he shakes 


off their pollen upon his back, and 
carries it away, unwittingly, to fer- 
tilize another blossom, in waiting for 
that very fertilizing dust. So this 
little winged messenger, in his small 
way, is doing his Maker’s will just as 
really as an angel of light, flying 
from heaven to heaven. 

Every rain-drop or snow crystal, 
every grain of wheat or grain of 
sand, has something to say concern- 
ing the wisdom that is unsearchable. 
Every lump of coal turns its black 
face up to ours and talks to us of 
geologic g@ons and buried forests and 
fiery suns, fulfilling the bright de- 
signs of the Creator. Well does Mrs. 
Browning exclaim: | 

‘‘Earth’s crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush aflame with 


God.” 
— Peninsula Methodist. 
A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR. 


The question whether it is proper 
to say “the United States are” or “‘the 
United States is,” is one that possesses 
an interest above that of a mere 
point of grammar. Naturally and 
primarily, of course, the term is plural, 
and must take the plural construc- 
tion; but it is sometimes argued that, 
though plural in form, “the United 
States” may be used collectively as a 
singular noun, and that such a usage 
has a real value as an expression of 
our national unity and indivisibility. 

The singular usage has not, how- 
ever, succeeded in obtaining the ap- 
proval of the best authorities. It was 
never heard, probably, until within 
the last few decades, the memory of 
the formation of the Union out of 
distinct States being previously too 
clear. The Federal Constitution 
several times used the term “United 
States,” and invariably as a plural— 
as in Article III, Section 3: “Treason 
against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies.” So, 
too, in later amendments—the Thir- 
teenth, for instance: “The United 
States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” Bryant spoke of the 
singular usa°e as an attempted inno- 
vation, which he condemned. Dr. 
Adams Sherman Hill, Professor of 
English at Harvard, declares emphati- 
cally against it in his “Foundation of 
Rhetoric.” David Dudley Field, the 
veteran jurist, brands “the United 
States” as “an expression too com-. 
monly used by careless writers, and 
sometimes by those whoshould know 
better”; and urges that, apart from a 
plain question of grammar, any value 
the singular phrase might have asa 
verbal symbol of unity is more than 
counterbalanced by its obliteration 
of the historical origin of our national 
name. 

On the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the only usage sanctioned 
by any good authority is “the United 
States are.” They area nation—an 
indestructible Union of indestructible 
States, as Chase said—no whit the 
less for the fact that their name is of 
plural form.—SBlue and Gray. 


A gentleman returned from a 
two years’ tour of the world—made 
with his eyes and ears open—declares 
that the Americans, as a people, are 
the most profane on the face of the 
earth. The English laborer is foul 
and vulgar in his speech, the Irish- 
man in his own country always apol- 
ogizes to heaven for taking the Lord’s 
name in vain, but the American swears 
because ordinary language is al] too 
weak to express -his emotions. Not 
only is the adult American profane, 
but the boys—and not the street 
arabs either—are addicted to profan- 
ity, with vulgarity combined, and 
they use both in a way that shows 
utter neglect in the home training. 

Leaving out the question of relig- 
ion, though it is an error to ignore it, 
this traveler claims that profanity 
and mendacity go together, and that 
no man ever expressed his willingness 
to swear to the truth of a statement 
who was not an ingrained liar. The 
habit is vulgar, and its existence is 
due to parental neglect.—New York 
Advertiser. 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the well- 
known writer on birds, did not know 
one bird from another till she was 
past middle age. At that time a 
friend who was an enthusiastic orni- 
thologist visited her, and, to enter- 
tain her, Mrs. Miller took her through 
Central Park, New York, and Pros- 
pect. Park, Brooklyn, and made with 
her various excursions to the suburbs. 
It was while endeavoring to prove a 
sympathetic companion to her bird- 
loving friend that her own interest 
was suddenly awakened. Her ardor 
and knowledge grew constantly, and 


to-day she is an accepted authority | 


on all matters concerning the feather- 
ed species.— Northern Chriskian Advo- 
cale. 


It is a blessing of old age when it 
does not seem so much that the weary 
pilgrimage is tending upward toward 
the land of rest, as that the blessed 
country is somehow brought nearer, 
as if it had come down from . 
For John in his old age saw the Holy 
City descending, and many, like the 
aged watcher in Patmos, have learned 
to look upward and say, “Come, 
Lord,” instead of saying, “Take me 
away.” And most of all, this is true 
of those who have outlived the be- 
loved of old time; for the gathering 
feet of the dear ones gone press down 
the very blue above us and bring 
heaven very near.— Ez. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JUNE 38D. 
EXOD. XU: 1-.14 


The Passover Instituted. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—‘*‘Christ our passover is sac- 
rificed for us” (I Cor. v: 7). 

Egypt and Israel are symbols of sin and sal- 
vation. In all the bitter experiences of those 
days of resistance to God’s will; in the harden- 
ing of the heart, which is the invariable effect 
of hostility to the overtures of divine mercy 
and grace; in the dread retribution which fell 
upon the doomed land when at last the striv- 
ings uf the Spirit of God ceased, we are shown 
in a most vivid manner that ‘‘/¢ ts a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God” 
(Heb x: 31). Side by side with this sad pict- 
ure is another equally impressive. There is 
Israel, the first born among the nations of God, 
enduring the hardships and suffering from the 
temptations that come through contact with 
the world of sin; yet still keeping alive their 
faith in the God of their fathers; still having 
their trust in the Lord, though that confi- 
dence was weakened and ready to perish; stil} 
crying in their distress to God, and waiting for 
deliverance; and we have shown to us in terms 
no less clear and distinct: that shat dwelf- 
eth in the secret place of lhe Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty” (Ps. 
xci: 1). Between these two states there is a 
great gulf stretched, and so between Egypt and 
Israel, never, perhaps, very closely allied, the 
separation grows wider and wider. At first 
living in unison under a common social order; 
then, in quick succession, they assume the atti- 
tudes of master and slaves, oppressors and op- 
pressed, and latterly they are enemies. This 
separating process is noticeable even in the 
method of God’s dealings with Israel and its 
Egyptian task-masters. At the first, the 
plagues came down upon all the land of Egypt, 
and we can believe that Israel suffered some- 
what from them, But afterwards, when the 
fourth plague was sent—the plague of flies—we 
find a line of demarcation drawn between the 
two peoples. ‘‘/ will sever in that day the land 
of Goshen,” and “I will put a division between 
my people and thy people” (Exod. viii: 22, 23). 
Then Egypt alone is visited with the plagues. 
The children of Israel are saved from them. 
And when the last dread visitation came upon 
the land, when every home in Egypt was dark- 
ened with the shadow of death, and every 
household wept beside the bier of its first born, 
we can look in thought across towards Goshen, 
and there we find Israel; no tears in their eyes, 
but a look of anticipation, waiting for the com- 
mand to arise and go forth. Could there be a 
wider difference? The refrain of God’s Word 
to all the Israel of God throughout the world is, 
‘Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
separate,” 

The Beginning of a New Life. (Vs. 1, 2.) 
This Month. A new nation had been born, 
and it behooved it to have a national birthday. 
The salvation of Israel had a definite com- 
mencement, and in all ages to come they could 
look back upon the time the hour of their de- 
liverance struck. And, as in after years, when 
the people came into their inheritance, they ob- 
served this month with all the solemn rites that 
had come down to them, how their souls were 
filled afresh with gratitude at the mercy and 
love of God! We can read of how the chil- 
dren should ask of the parents at the observ- 
ance of this feast, ‘‘What mean these ?” and 
then the elders should recite the glories of Is- 
rael’s deliverance, and so the memory of the 
great event should be transmitted trom genera- 
tion to generation. The dawn of Israel’s liber- 
ty was more than a national event, it marks an 
epoch of interest to the whole world. For, if 
Israel was indeed the first-born of God, and we 
know that the first-born represented the whole 
family, then by an easy deduction the redemp- 
tion of the first-born of the nations represents 
the redemption of all the nations, And so we 
come down the ages till another time when 
*“*Christ our Passover was sacrificed,” and we see 
the beginning of a wider salvation, when the 
whole world, laboring under more grievous bond- 
age, and serving under a more exacting task- 
master than Israel’s, passed from under the curse 
into the freedom of grace. Is it not well that we 
also can point back to a time—a definite time, 
too—and say this month was to us the begin- 
ning of months, when the darkness of Calvary 
was succeeded by the glorious light of immor- 
tality which dawned upon the world on the 
resurrection morn ? And as each individual 
member of Israel partook of this deliverance, 
are we not reminded that to each one of us 
there is a definite point of time when the truth 
in Christ dawned upon the soul? Oh! how 
many are there among God’s chosen ones who 
can point to a particular time and say, ‘‘That 
was the time of my /fassover from death into 
life”; out of the darkness of sin into the light of 
salvation; out of the bondage of the law into 
the liberty of the gospel; out of sorrow into joy; 
out of the poverty of self into the fullness of the 
Spirit of God. 

The Passover Lamb. (Vs. 3-6.) To Chris- 
tians who can look back upon these things with 
all the brighter light of a fuller revelation, who 
can see in these strange commands a prophecy 
of things to come, there is a meaning and 
solemnity in the charge to the ‘‘congregation of 
Israel.” But the children of Israel had not yet 
had the law given to them, nor even the ritual 
of the tabernacle. The command, therefore, 
called for an exercise of faith, If they obeyed 
these instructions, it was because they believed. 
There was room for questioning doubt, and we 
can imagine some one say, ‘‘Why a lamb? 
Why so particular as to the blemish ?” The 
appropriate answer would be, ‘‘If for no other 


| reason than simply because God commands 


it.” Better to be in the condition of the b.- 
liever who follows the promptings of faith, 
though he may not see clearly where they lead 
him, than to be the cold skeptic who sees noth- 
ing because he accepts nothing. The institution 
of this Passover is to be viewed in all its parts 
as representative of Christ. In itself, the lamb 
of the Passover was but the preparation for the 
coming journey. It was the means, however, 
of testing and proving the believing and 
obedient ones in Israel. But, above all, 
it was a prophecy of better things to come. 
Why a Lamb? For aviswer-we tum to the 
prophet, and hear him connect that old 


flesh ts 


Israelite ordinance with the consummation of 
the world’s redemption, when He who came to 
offer himself upon the altar of the world ‘‘was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter and as a sheep be- 


Jove her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 


mouth,” (Isa. liii:7.) It must be without 
blemish, because it prefigured him who was 
‘tholy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinnmers.’’? (Heb. vii: 26.) Do we need further 
proof to convince us that the Passover here is a 
foreshadowing of our Passover? After all the 
minute details had been attended to, and faith 
had taken all for granted as well meant, the 
command was ‘‘they shall kill it in the evening.” 
Away down the course of time we follow this 
custom until another Passover time came, when 
a small company of Israelites assembled in 
Jerusalem to eat the Passover, and afterward 
‘Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us,” 
perhaps at the very hour for the offering of the 
paschal sacrifice. It is impossibie to note these 
things, and not discern the purpose of God in 
providing his people with the means of tracing 
the revelation of his truth, and the fulfillment of 
his plan. 

The Sprinkling of the Bloca. (Vs. 7, 12, 13.) 
It was a solemn mystery, that of the blood- 
sprinkled door posts, Perhaps to the Israelites, 
eager to be up and away from Egypt, it might 
almost have seemed an unnecessary detail, but, 
as they afterwards saw, it was the one thing 
essential to their salvation. When the angel 
wielding the dread power of God passed through 
among the homes of the land of Egypt, we may 
believe he knew well each home of Israel and of 
Egypt; but he looked for the biood, that 
was the sign, and when he saw that he passed 
over, Can it be mere analogy, this protection 
that came to Israel from the blood of the 
lamb ? Do we not see in ita figure for al! 
time, when the redeeming blood of the Lamb 
of God, in its atoning efficacy, enfolds in its 
saving power the whole Israel of God through- 
out the world. To the Hebrew mind ever 
afterward the blood represented the life, and 
here, as the children of Israel passed out from 
bondage, they had #0 go under the blood, and so 
into the new life which was to be in the sight 
of God, But to us this lesson comes with a 
deeper, more sacred significance. We seein it 
the figure of Christ, who poured forth his blood 
for the salvation of the world. Israel passed 
from the bondage of Egypt under the blood of 
the Passover lamb. We must pass from the 
bondage of sin under the blood of Christ our 
Passover, the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world (John i: 29). For without 
shedding of blood is no remission” (Heb. ix: 22). 

The manner of slaying and cating the Passover 
lamb (Vs. 8, 11, 14). In the slaying of the lamb, 
the way in which it was eaten, and the escape 
which immediately followed, there are portrayed 
the circumstances attending Christ's death, and 
the redemption which it secures for those who 
truly receive him. Not a bone of the lamb 
was to be broken! What a marvelous sign ! 
We look down the ages to Calvary, and there 
we see Christ— our sacrifice upon the cross; and 
in gospel story we read that on the preparation 
day the soldiers came and brake the legs of 
those who were crucified with him, but they 
found that he was dead already; and so the 
Scripture was fulfilled—‘“‘ a bome of him shall 
not be broken” (John xix: 36). The Passover 
lamb was to be eaten entire, with bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread, the signs of repentance 
and sincerity of heart, and those who partook 
were to be prepared as for setting out on a long 
journey. Again we look down the ages to the 
time when Christ walked among men, and we 
hear him lifting his voice among the descend- 
ants of those very people, as he cries 
out, ‘* 7 am the bread of life”? (John 
vi: 48); and then further on he says, ** My 
meat indeed, and my blood ts 
drink indeed.” Oh, as we reflect upon these 
things, do they not show us how aptly we com- 
memorate this Passover in our Lord’s Supper. 
** Christ our Passover ts sacrificed for us,” and 
as we partake of it, the words so familiar o 
old have a deeper solemnity as we hear sung at 
that most sacred Christian service: 


** My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all; take, eat and live, 
And oft the sacred rite renew 
That brings my wondrous love to view.” 


DIED. 


BoGART.—lIn this city, May 5, 1894, Nettie J., 
bel ved wife of Frank A. Bogart, only child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H, Mead, a native 
of San Francisco, aged 22 years and 3 months, 
The death of Mrs. Bogart removes from 

among us a lovely and beautiful character. 

When Plymouth church, in 1880, established 

their chapel Sunday-school, ‘* Nettie Mead,” 

as she was familiarly known, was one of the 
first names enrolled, and her affectionate at- 
tachment to school and church continued to 
the end of her life. From a child to woman- 
hood she was gentle, loving, and much beloved. 

A little less than one year ago she was married, 

in the church of her nurture and choice, to Mr. 

Frank A. Bogart, and friends congratulated 

both upon their pleasant prospects; but, alas. 

so soon has the young, affectionate wife closed 
her earthly mission! It is a sore trial to the 
young husband, and the affliction falls with al_ 
most crushing weight upon the lonely parents. 

When told that her life was drawing to its in- 

evitable close, she was not disquieted, but fully 

resigned, and offered for herself and loved ones 
the *‘ fervent, effectual prayer of the righteous, 
which availeth much.” Her closing days were 

“as the path of the just, that shineth more 

and more unto the perfect day.” When the 

hour of transition came, she bade all a pleasant 
farewell and sank softly into the outstretched 
arms of Eternal Love. 

There came a hand invisible, and sundered 


The tender thread of breath; 
She gently — untarnished, and we won- 
de 


“If it were death. 
Oh, scarcely death, but loving translaation 
To Paradise. 

On Monday afternoon a large concourse of 
friends gathered at her late residence for the 
funeral. Preceding the service, her infant 
daughter was presented for baptism, when 
the solemn ordinance was administered by her 
pastor, the Rev. Dr, Williams, who also con- 
ducted the subsequent exercises in the home 
and at the grave. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who 


die in the Lord.” 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, ILA. M, and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 Pp. Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 3 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 

, school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

* day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M, 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

‘OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 

enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 

Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 

Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 

Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 

Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—$538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P.M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 

astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 

itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. *Sunday- 
school at 12 A. M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. mM. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 

Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs’ G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 
M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist —Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Bei’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Sccretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs, F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superin endent Children’s Work-- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. EI. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco, 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
street, between Octavia and 

ugh. 

Con nal Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Treasurer--E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Home Missiona~v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 
urer—W. 3B. Howland, Esq.  Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
, 1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern 


American Asseciation.— 
taries—Rev. M. E. S , D.D., Rev. A. F 


| Besta, Rev. P. Woodbury, D.D.'! 


ia—Rev, J..T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- | 


Tressurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq Wester. 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 158 


Washington street, Chicago, II. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missi Association. Rev. 


. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisca, 


The Congregational Church Building 
Seciety.—Secretary, Rev. LL. H. Cobb, DD., 


9 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 

Sana 
Francisco, ger 

American Board C. F. M.— 
Rooms, C 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 

Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Cone 
tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
| N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, etre 


RANGES! 


— 


Is the ple’s choice. The only Te 
that will out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econ 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventil-ted Oven, allowing 
all odors m the oven to pass into ‘the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush S8t., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would wane 


suit of clothing made 

HOMESPUSB: 

stock, manufactured 
Wwoor§}ks. 


If we do not have in stock the particular ps» 
tern our customer wants, we will go with bia 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he vcaa 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco ve 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand 
Goods, now in stock. | 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN °AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in 

BOOK, NEWS, 

WRITING 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 
OARD STOOK, STRAW and 

BINDERS’ BOARD. FTO, 
Manufactarers of Patent Machine-made Pape 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Ocm- 
mercial Sts,, San Prancisce, 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 

‘ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 


U.P. WEBERR C0, a. co 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stéckton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
Portland Or, 
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tional House, Boston. Sec- 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, May 23, 1894, 


A. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
se.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take OrFeR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
ane year. THE PAciFIc is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
en our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 

yours well. 


* . 


_ Wednesday, May 23, 1894. 


THE VISION OF CHRIST. 


In the statement of his faith which 
the Rev. Dr. Clapp, lately of Port- 
land, gave to the installing council 
at Manchester, N. H., he spoke of the 
season of intellectual disturbance and 
doubt that set in soon after the 
commencement of his ministry. The 
problems of God and life and im- 
mortality weighed heavily on his 
mind. He could not solve them. He 
was in a wilderness, and his way out 
was not for himself alone to find. 
He did what a lost person must at 
last do. He cried for help. “In an- 
swer,” he says, “the doubters and 
believers came; great pagans, great 
deists, great Christians—those who 
slaim to know and dare to lead em- 
barrassed souls along the way of des- 
tiny. Among them came Jesus. I 
ean see him yet; radiant, regnant 
among them all; upon whom I had 
turned my back, because not sure of 
him. But in his presence, how could 
I be sure of any, all, others? He 
was the sun; they were stars of the 
first magnitude indeed; but only 
stars. Besides, all others faltered 
over questions that must be answered. 
They suppused and hypothesized; he 
spake what he knew and testified 
what he saw. He was confident 
about God, man and immortality.” 

This isa vivid bitof experience. It 
recalls to our mind what Professor 
Henry B. Smith once told his stu- 
dents concerning himself: “When I 
went to Germany I passed through 
an intense struggle with rationalistic 
doubt and unbelief. But in the 
3 midst of it all there came before me 
a vision of Christ so distinct, so 
ah | sweet, of Christ as a person, a living, 
f divine and human Saviour, that all 
ey shadows were drivgn away and I 
' at never doubted more. This vision of 
! f Christ we all must have. No man 
gi ean be a true and living Christian 
until he has had this vision of the 
living Christ.” 

These two actual and, presumably, 
: independent experiences are illustra- 
tions of that favorite declaration of 
bbe our time that the proof and defense 
A of Christianity is Christ himself. This 
declaration seems to be made some- 
times and in some quarters as if in 
i comparative disparagement of the 
Scriptures. Butifso, by some strange 
confusion of thought; or, better stat- 
ed, by some failure to grasp the whole 
truth. This disclosure of Christ 
spoken of as “a vision” is, of course, 
simply the vivid apprehension of the 
Master and Saviour who is already 
given us in the familiar pages. Neith- 
er Dr. Clapp nor Dr. Smith supposed 
for a moment that on a certain time 
each created for himself this beatific 
vision of the Lord. The wonder they 
saw was only He who was from the 
beginning, whom John and the other 
evangelists looked upon and their 
hands handled. 

‘Why it is that our eyes are so oft- 
en and so long holden from the clear 
recognition of him is a puzzle. Why 
any who live in the very dispensation 
ef the Holy Spirit, whose office is to 
glorify him, should walk with unil- 
lumined face, and sadly, is not alto- 
gether easy to understand. But the 
explanation lies partly in the fact 
brought out in these two experiences 
of inward conflict and unrest. Christ 
gomes to those who have been brought 

-¢o their wit’s ends. Not until the 
great hunger sets in, which the soul 
itself cannot satisfy, can it appreciate 
the marvelous bread of life. Then 
the vision may come, so full and sur- 
prising; and the heart says, Why, it 
ia the Christ I have always known: 
How is it that I have been so slow to 
see and toadore? 
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After ‘two days’ discussion, it is 
said, the -Directors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary made choice of 
Rey. James Denney of Scotland as 
Professor of Systematic Theology. 
But it is also given, out that for 
health’s sake Mr. Denney is not3like- 


ly to accept. The degree of “D.D.” 
was conferred upon him and upon 


Professor Frank Hugh Foster of Oak- 
land. In these two instances, the 


conferring of the honor was a tribute 
to well-known and marked eminence 
in theological science. Both gentle- 
men might be said to have received 
their titles after presentation of a 
series of theses in the very seminary 
that bestows the tribute. 


The polyglot petition of the wom- 
en of the world against drink, opium, 
and legalized social vice, the idea of 
which was suggested to Miss Willard 
ten years ago, when she visited the 
dens of our own San Francisco, is 
growing. Lady Henry Somerset is 
giving her influence in its favor. The 
petition is expected to have three 
million signatures—twenty miles 
long. The leaders propose to go 
round the world in a ship chartered 
for this purpose, and to present the 
document to the principal govern- 
ments, beginning with a great dem- 
onstration in London, thence to Rome, 
Bombay, Shanghai, Yokohama, and, 
after about nine months’ trip, to San 
Francisco. However, the real start 
will be from Cleveland, Ohio, in Oc- 
tober next, where the W. C. T. U. 
celebrates the twentieth anniversary 
of the Women’s Crusade. Thence 
the petition will be presented to the 
United States government at Wash- 
ington. Miss Willard expects that 
this petition will be “a weather- 
breeder to help create a better moral 
atmosphere.” The world needs it. 


One writer who wishes to make a 
contribution to the unity of the 
churches proposes, as the vital thing, 
absolute local independency and the 
entire cessation of conferences, synods 
and assemblies. If such general 
bodies were to vanish the sects would 
cease. On the other hand, in the 
New Jersey, or, rather, the Ward- 
Bradford Scheme, it is proposed to 
continue the denominational organiz- 
ation that now exist, and to add va- 
rious “regular meetings of represent- 
atives of all the bodies united.” Note, 
also, that these meetings are to “de- 
cide on the methods of conducting 
foreign and home mission work, pro- 
vide for the consolidation of compet- 
ing churches on the same field, and 
plan for common work in theological 
education and in evangelistic efforts.” 
Notice these new alliances are to “de- 
cide” and “provide” and “plan.” 
Here we have a general assembly on 
a vast scale. The moderator of it 
would have to be @ pope. 


The death of Professor Bissell 
leaves Professor Green of Princeton 
almost alone to contend for the 
Mosaic origin and date of the Penta- 
teuch. But it is wonderful to note 
that he is not in the least less posi- 
tive and painstaking in his utter re- 
jection of the positions of most con- 
temporary scholars on this subject. 
It might seem almost impossible to 
think that the great majority of Old 
Testament students are to be shown 
wrong and he right. Yet the veteran 
Hebraist continues to write as if this 
were to be the sure result of investi- 
gation. Meantime, what strikes us 
is that, whoever did put the books as 
we have them, in the shape they 
have stood for centuries, were very 
astute. They would have made a 
match for the critics of to-day. 


When one’s eye runs down the col- 
umn in our statistics which is headed 
“Commenced,” he is impressed and 
really humiliated to note how short 
the tenure of pastorates is. We cal- 
culate that in the northern part of 
California the churches are, on an 
average, keeping their ministers not 
to exceed three years. If it were not 
for the fact that there are six churches 
that have been satisfied to have their 
pastors stay longer than ten years, 
the average tenure of the California 
pastorate would barely exceed two 
years. Now, that isa bad showing. 
It hurts everybody that is responsible 
for it. Alas, it hurts the innocent, 
also | 


One of the most notable meetings 
held in London this spring was that 
which was held to commemerate the 
revival scenes of 1859, thirty-five 


| years ago. A large number of peo- 


ple were converted that year, and 
among them not a few who have 
done # large amount of evangelistic 
service since. They were there, or 
they sent letters to testify their grat- 
itude. Voices such as those of Rich. 
ard Weaver, Henry Varley, Reginald 


Radcliffe, told what God had wrought. 


A minister writes, “It is hard work 
to raise money here for any good 
purpose.” But how about money for 
bad purposes? Have any saloons 
shut down, or cigar stands closed, or 
theaters, for wantof support? Now, 
the fact is that, in hard times 
cially, either good or bad things must 
go down. They cannot both be sup- 
ported. They are in antagonism, any 
way, at any time. Which in these 
times shall receive the support of the 
community? Which is receiving it? 
A minister may be kept on a field for 
a time by outside money of some 
society. But that will not always 
continue. Thecommunity that with- 
holds its money from good things and 
gives it to bad will lose its good 
things, and will sooner or later 
where its money goes, to the devil; 
and no climate, or scenery, or any- 
thing else can avert this result. 
Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve. | 


The convention of the Prohibition 
Party last week in Oakland was well 
attended and harmonious, we are 
told. We could not be there, much 
as we wanted to be. The platform, 
as published in the newspapers, is 
not to our liking in several particu- 
lars. But most of these newspapers 
are not friendly, and may not have 
correctly reported, so we will reserve 
our criticism for more knowledge. 
The nominees, so far as we know 
them or‘know of them, are good men. 
Mr. Henry French, the candidate for 
Governor, is a merchant in San Jose, 
where he has long lived and has a 
good reputation; he is worthy of our 
suffrages. He is a prominent Meth- 
odist, and if all the voters in that 
Church shall vote for him we think 
more votes will be cast for a Prohibi- 
tion Governor than at any election 
heretofore held in this State. 


MODERN EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Is it not, indeed, a blessing from 
God to be revived, brought back, 
reminded, renewed, restored? Of 
course, a revival presupposes a de- 
cline. Itis a sad fact, but a great 
many Christians do decline, fall away, 
get cold “all over them.” It is also 
& gracious truth that God’s Word, 
energized by the Holy Spirit, brings 
back, renews, reinforces with spirit- 
ual power. The seal of discipleship 
is the manifestation of the Holy Spir- 
it through the life of the disciple 
bringing forth fruit. God is sanc- 
tioning and blessing what we term 
“Modern Evangelistic Work,” and 
“he is a good helper who does not 
hinder.” To cease to be evangelistic 
is to cease to be evangelical. (Adams 
of Rochester,’Dowling of Albany, etc.) 

The same methods of evangelistic 
work, carried on in _ individual 
churches, or by union effort, if ex- 
tended into rural districts, would be 
most fruitful. From the human side 
two requirements are to be met: 
First, support financial for the evan- 
gelist; second, help for workers, with 
plenty of time. The fruit must be 
garnered, and plenty of time should 
be given. If a wise, consecrated 
evangelist could go to the smaller 
places, to the lesser churches, spend 
one week in visiting socially, two 
weeks in meetings, and one week in 
gathering and sefting people to work 
—to some permanent work in the 
Church—then some permanent good 
might be established, and the finan- 
cial aid to the evangelistic work ma- 
terially increased, the pastor 
strengthened, the Church united. 

In years of work, I do not know of 
a single church we have labored with 
but that the pastor and people have 
been helped. It seems to the writer 
that it must be a strange revival that 
tears the pastor and people apart, 
unless there are reasons which are 
good and sufficient. The spirit of 
love unites. It is the spirit of evil 
that separates. Revivals heal. Evan- 
gelists serve pastor and people—the 
servant of all. The seed sown by the 
faithful pastor, the Sunday-school 
teacher, the father and mother, is 
harvested. All must give the glory 
to Christ. None can boast. All 
shall be rewarded. When God’s peo- 
ple meet all the conditions, bring all 
the tithes into the storehouse, then 
by his Spirit he sends “the time of 
refreshing.” And it has come in Au- 
gust, with the thermometer at 104 in 
California, as well as in January with 
the thermometer at 10 below in [II- 
linois. The devil always works; he 
takes no vacation. This isa year of 
harvesting. May the Lord keep us 
faithful ! | C. 8S. M. 


The Vermont State Prohibition 
Party Convention is being held in 
Middlebury in that State to-day. 
This good old State, under Republi- 
can administrations, has been prohi- 
bition in law for forty years. But 
sometimes laws lack prompt enforce- 
ment; hence the organization of the 
Prohibition party, even in that Pro- 
hibition State. 


Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., wife and 
three children, Rev. J. H. De Forest, 
D.D., wife and two children, Miss 
Fannie A. Gardner and Miss. M. H. 
Shed, missionaries of the American 
Board in Japan, arrived on the Gaelic 
on Monday of this week, and in a few 
days will proceed on their journey 

It is stated that 8 per cent of the 
world’s population are Protestant 
Christian; 20 per cent are non-Prut-) 


? 


estant Christian, and 72 per cent. are 
Mohammedans and pagans. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Weare on the “flyer.” 
Have just passed Kearney, Nebraska; 
yesterday, at Green River City, Wy- 
oming, we passed two hundred Com- 


espe- | monwealers under guard of United 


States soldiers from Fort Russell. 
Their journey East is not so pleasant 
as mine. They are likely to be sent 
back under guard. I am led back, 
“drawn with cords of a man with 
bands of love.” I have been think- 
ing what might have made a Com- 
monwealer of me. If my Puritan 
mother had spared her commands 
and her slipper! If father had not 
taught me the dignity of labor and 
sent me an errand boy, at a dollar a 


8° | week, to a Christian banker in Wall 
street ! 


If I had not earned part of 
my board at Oberlin and blistered 
my hands at President Fairchild’s 
wood-pile! And heard him discourse 
philosophy and common sense while 
I ditched his wet meadow! IfI had 
not stopped my visits to the aristo- 
cratic New York neighbor with the 
pretty daughter! And my nightly 
errand to the corner saloon for the 
pitcher of ale, which, to that family, 
seemed so harmless! If instead of 
President Finney’s yearning evangel- 
ism I had fallen under some seduct- 
ive apostle of communion! If some 
cruel millionaire had caught and 
crushed me! If I had not become a 
glad captive of the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth! Riding over these green 
prairies, where the sod will make a 
warm and tidy home, where bread 
and meat are cheap, where will and 
work have wrested a modest compe- 
tence for tens of thousands of fam- 
ilies, I sorrow for my brothers whom 
disobedience and willfulness, and 
won’t-work-fulness, and beer, and 
opium, and tobacco, with the poison 
of unchristian communistic talk, have 
changed from true commonwealers 
into common scolds and common 
loafers. My heart twinges at writ- 
ing against some brethren in their 
ranks who do not belong there. “If 
I were ten men,” one of us would go 
out among them like Jesus and 
“Uncle Philo” and reason with them 
about these things. I have no wise 
man’s cure for all this social trouble. 
Congress nor: President Cleveland 
can do it. But the carpenter's Son 
can. He does where men let him. 
If the forty millions of comfortable 
people would begin to care for the 
twenty millions of uncomfortable 
people, and please God rather than 
themselves, the thing would be done. 
How simple it seems; how easy it is! 
Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters. And he that hath 
no money, come ye, buy and eat. 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk, with- 
out money and without price. 

I took up my pencil to thank dear 
Oakland friends for the best basket 
of lunch we ever accompanied across 
the continent. 

‘¢ Those Oakland chickens did die young, 
And hence their praises may be sung.” 
Fowl poetry! The Japanese “hamper” 
thins a little, but we put on flesh. 
And my pencil scratches an electric 
“amen” to the speech of a handsome 
Methodist from Evanston who says, 
as the polite porter brings her ina 
pot of hot tea, “I don’t want to pay 
three dollars a day for the super- 
abundance of a dining-car, when 
there is so much call for missionary 
money.” And this enthused Minneso- 
tan finds himself an apostle of Cali- 
fornia, and has been preaching up 
and down the isles of “the Monida” 
that “California will surely get you, 
friends, if you keep coming, as it has 
got me.” But when our moving is 
done, may the heavenly home open to 
us all! What have we seen by the 
way? No elk, buffalo, or deer. Their 
day has passed. Nothing larger than 
squirrel or jack-rabbit has stirred our 

hunter eyes. 

A dear little golden-hair—real 
little—lighted up our car, and wrote 
me a pretty child letter, which I shall 
answer and surprise her in her Colo- 
rado home. Golden-hairs catch me. 
I have one waiting me up in our 
Father’s house, and I don’t know how 
to write her a letter. Does the Master 
tell her I am thinking of her? Does 
her angel know? Every journey with 
the “swaying furnaces” of earth put 
me nearer to the chariot and the 
reaper-angel who will gather me 
where my eager questions shall be 
answered. That's why I tell you, 
children, I don’t want to go back and 
be a child. A genial old Methodist 
comes and calls at Section Nine, and 
shortens my letter. How often those 
Mayflowers would have been glad 
if some dear old Methodist had called 
me down. I must tell you a mission- 
ary item, I have just learned, another 
time. Off goes the flyer! All aboard 
for Sioux City and Minneapolis! Big 
storm in Minnesota. We may have 
to float in. Epwix 


Eight months of the financial year 
of the American Board closed on the 
Ist of May. At that time $53,908 of 
last year remained unpaid. On this 
years work, for these eight months 
$480,109 were paid out. The receipts 
for these months were $412,189, leav- 
ing the Board in debt on the lst of 
May $121,828. The receipts in April 
from churches and individuals were 
$7,456 less than in the same month 
last. year... From. the Woman’s Board 
the receipts were $2,818 more than 
in April last year. In the four re- 
maining months, to August 31st, the 
Board has obligations to weet 


amounting to $333,182. Can any ap- 
peal to our churches be stronger ? 


FROM OREGON. 


Never in the history of Corvallis 
did a breezier, more joyful or ani- 
mated company of people assemble 
in its borders than gathered there 
and departed on the daysof May 10th 
and 14th. And why should they not 
have been supremely happy in every 
sense and in every moment? The 
weather was most propitious—the 
balmly, leafy days of May. with an 
atmosphere of marvelous clearness, 
revealing an unexampled richness in 
hill and dale, field and forest, grassy 
plain and snowy mountain—all tend- 
ed to fill every one full of good 
humor and a desire to be in good 
fellowship with everyone else, as they 
were journeying thither by the differ- 
ent routes, which traverse one of the 
loveliest and most productive valleys 
on the globe. And best of all, they 
were gathered in the Master’s name, 
and to do his will in connection with 
promoting the best interests of the 
young people of this favored State, 
and formed technically the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the Y. P. S. C. 
EK. of Oregon, and was presided over 
by our brother, Rev. Chas. H. Curtis, 
Superintendent of the C. S. S. and P. 
S., who has had an active year of ser- 
vice as President. The year has been 
the most prosperous in the history of 
this work. The report of the Secre- 
tary, W. H. Morrow, formerly of Oak- 
land, but now and fora number of 
years intimately connected with the 
interests of our Hassalo-street church 
in this city, showed the following: 
Present membership, 11,912, includ- 
ing 3,412 juniors. The societies in 
the different denominations are as 
follows: Baptist, 13; Christian, \58; 
Congregational, 52; Friends, 11; 
Methodist, 4; Presbyterian,61; Unit- 
ed Brethren, 8; and 12 in the Evan- 
gelical and other churches. LEighty- 
four new societies were organized 
during the year, eleven being in Mult- 
nomah county. Coos county got the 
banner for the largest percentage of 
increase. Six hundred conversions 
are reported through the instrumen- 
tality of these societies. Two hun- 


‘dred and sixty-two delegates were in 


attendance, besides a large number 
of visitors. In all respects, this Con- 
vention was the best yet held. In 
all the papers presented, discus- 
sions following, devotional services, 
and time allotted to business, the spirit 
of consecration and enthusiastic de- 
votion to the Lord’s interests was 
manifested to an unusual degree, as 
all sought to attain the pivotal idea 
of the Convention, increased ‘Power 
for Service.” The interest in the 
Convention was greatly enhanced by 
the presence of John Willis Baer, the 
capable, accomplished, and devoted 
Secretary of the United Society, who, 
by his eloquence and weighty words 
of wisdom, so full of practical sense 
and wise counsel, and so needful to 
every Endeavorer, and every other 
Christian, for that matter, completely 
won the hearts of all who heard him. 
While every session was one of ab- 
sorbing interest, the supreme hour of 
the Convention was in the afternoon 
of the second day, when President 
Curtis presented Secretary Baer with 
a beautiful, straight, polished cane, 
on behalf of the delegates, made from 
a native shrub—one of the crookedest 
that grows in our country—-and likened 
the work of man upon it to the work of 
the Holy Spirit upon the human heart, 
taking the most crooked, perverse, 
and abject creature of our race, and 
transforming him into a new being, 
clothed in his right mind, and exercis- 
ing an influence for good upon his 
fellows which eternity alone can re- 
veal. In response, Mr. Baer replied 
most feelingly, indicating that he 
was most deeply touched; and in 
words of pathetic eloquence he stirred 
the heart of every delegate to the 
depths. Of all the gifts that could 
be thought of, the one chosen was 
the most fitting. Mr. Baer is a cripple, 
one leg having been taken off above 
the knee a number of years ago; and 
the occasion that required that opera- 
tion had much to do with his taking 
up the work of Christ for life. 

Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, Rev. 
W.P. Miller; Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
Chas. H. Curtis, Rev. F. G. Strange, 
and Rev. Wm. Smith; Secretary, W. 
H. Morrow; Treasurer, W. P. D. 
Mercer; Superintendent Junior Work, 
Miss Laura Preston; Superintendent 
Temperance Work, J. C. Rhodes; 
Editor Endeavor, E. S. Miller. 

The matter of furnishing the audi- 
torium of the new building of the 
First church in Portland is practi- 
cally settled. Final arrangements 
will be made next Thursday evening. 
The need is great, as at every service 
the old edifice is crowded to the ut- 
most, and in some cases people are 
turned away. 

The new pastor of the Oregon City 
church, Rev. J. W. Cowan of Tabor. 
Iowa, arrived yesterday and began 
his work to-day. 

An able and eloquent sermon was 
preached by Dr. Wallace on the sub- 
ject of “Proofs of Man's Immortality 
Outside the Bible.” His texts were 
Job xiv: 10, 14. How any doubte: 
can get away from the logic and the 
conclusions of .the speaker, which 
seem conclusive to any one interested 
in the great theme of immortality, it 
very difficult to conceive of. 

H. Himes. 
Portianp, May 20th. 
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FROM SEATTLE. 


Perhaps the impressions of a visit- 
or in this place will be of interest 
to your readers. The Congregational 
churches in this city seem to be in a 
thriving condition, and under the care 
of faithful and pleasing pastors. Ply- 
mouth has a large church building 
and congregation, a fine pipe organ 
and choir, and is, of course, the pop- 
ular church of this persuasion. Its 
present pastor, Rev. Wallace Nutting, 
is an exceedingly winning speaker, 
with marked oratorical powers, and 
singularly honest, open face. Many 
persons who live near the smaller 
churches attend service here, as the 
street-car lines make it practicable. 
It is a question, however, if these 
persons are of much help to the large 
churches, except to swell the congre- 
gation, as many probably spend most 
of the money they would otherwise 
give to the support of the church in 
their rides to and fro. The motive 
that leads one to leave a small church, 
with a good pastor of their own de- 
nomination, that is within a few blocks 
of their own dwelling, to go to the 
larger, finer church, is also ques- 
tionable. 

Taylor church is about a mile from 
Plymouth, and has a much smaller 
building and congregation, with good 
music, and an able, earnest pastor, 
Rev. Geo. H. Lee, whose ability de- 
serves a larger hearing, and would 
hold and reach a much larger congre- 
gation, were it not for the great num- 
ber of other church edifices near and 
the attraction of the larger down-town 
churches. 

Edgewater church is about two 
miles away, in the suburbs. It is 
about the same size of the Taylor 
church. Its pastor, Rev. T. J. Nichols, 
one of the “Yale Band,” has an aver- 
age congregation, of whom some are 
members of other denominations who 
have no church of their own in the 
vicinity. Mr. Nicholsis doing a good 
work. He assisted Rev. Lee recently 
in a series of special meetings, which 
were productive of good. 

The Brooklyn, another suburban 
church, is at present supplied by the 
pastor of the Taylor church, Rev. G. 
H. Lee. He preaches at 3 o'clock 
every Sabbath afternoon. This church 
has a large building, but the mem- 
bership and congregation is quite 
small. Special meetings have been 
held lately in this church by Mr. Lee, 
assisted by a Cumberland Presby- 
terian minister living near, which 
have been well attended, and promise 
good results. These three small 
churches are all assisted by the Home 
Missionary Society, and it is becom- 
ing @ grave question of expediency 
whether it is best to try to continue 
services in them all, under the pres- 
ent embarrassing circumstances of 
the Society. It seems a pity that so 
much money has been put into so 
many small churches of different de- 
nominations, so near each other, ne- 
cessitating so many hard struggles 
for the means of supporting them in 
an unsatisfactory manner, when, if 
there could only be a union among 
them, one large church might be lib- 
erally supplied with all that would 
make it pleasant and desirable, and its 
seats could be filled, and the money 
now required to furnish so many un- 
used seats, and supply fuel and light 
to so many audience-rooms, could be 
used for supplying them to localities 
where there are no churches. But 
this course of economy is not likely 
to be adopted, we fear, until the peo- 
ple of God have been through an- 
other wilderness of trial, and become 
united in the strong bonds that are 
produced and welded by suffering 
together. B. W. C. 


A gentleman has sent $1,000 to our 
American Board, with a desire that 
199 more would do the same. Are 
there not that number out of half a 
million Congregationalists to make 
up thus $200,0U0, and relieve the 
Board from debt, and enable it to 
push its work? There is still a bal- 
ance of $58,000 of last year’s debt. 
At Newton Center, Mass., a Cent a 
Day Extra Band was organized in 
1889 to contribute to the Missionary 
Boards. Forty became members, and 
ultimately 100, and in four years 
$1,470, of which $735 went to the 
American Board, and the rest was 
divided among other societies. If 
each one of the members of Protes- 
tant evangelical churches in the 
United States would thus contribute 
but one cent a day, it would amount 
to $52,195,000, while now only $10,- 
000,000 are given. If such a band 
should be formed in all our churches, 
how easily the amount might be sav- 
ed in gloves, neckties, canes, ribbons, 
candy, soda, and other luxuries. Sup- 
pose you move for such an organiza- 
tion in your church, my readers, and 
give us the result. J.C. H. 

Srock Ton. | 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN 
MERCURY, 

As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J, Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no me , and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon‘ the- blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
[t is taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney &. Co. Testimonials free. 


Eg Sold by Druggists; price, 75 cents per bot- 
tle, 
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sions.” 
concert in the evening. Rev. F. M. 


Religious Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rey. E. J. Dupuy read a paper at 
the last Monday Club on “ Impres- 
sions of Christian Work in the East-— 
ern States,” which led to a very earn- 
est and practical discugsion: Such 
was the interest awakened by the 
paper and discussion that Rev. Dr. 
J. K. McLean was requested to con- 
tinue it next week by speaking upon 
the theme, “The Relative Advantages 
of Large and Small Churches.” 


In the absence of Dr. ©. O. Brown 
on a visit to Tacoma, Professor F. 
H. Foster very acceptably supplied 
the pulpit of the First church in this 
city last Sunday and preached to 
large andiences. His sermon on Sun- 
day evening was on “ Martin Luther 
as the Father of the Public Schools.” 
He reviewed the history of human- 
ism, out of which, on its human side, 
the Reformation sprung; then spoke 
of Luther’s efforts in 1520, and again 
in 1524, to get schools for the people 
established; of the growth of the sys- 
tem of common schools in Germany, 
and its spread into all the Protestant 
lands; and closed by dwelling upon 
the essential difference of attitude in 
Catholicism and Protestantism to- 
wards original investigation and re- 
search. 

Children’s Day was observed by 
the Sunday-schools of Plymouth 
church in the morning, and an offer- 
ing was taken for the Congregational 
Sunday-school work. Rev. W. H. 
Cooke addressed the audience. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of Ply- 
mouth church will give a Turkish tea 
and entertainment in their church 
parlors Thursday evening, May 24th. 


In the absence of Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff at the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Riverside, Rev. F. 
Flawith preached in the Fourth 


church. 


Nine united with the Ocean View 
church, May 16th. 


Twenty-eight cards were signed 
at the meetings held last week by 
Rev. F. S. Forbes at the Pierce-street 
chapel. 

Last Sunday, Children’s Day, was 
observed in Park church with more 
than usual interest. The room was 
profusely decorated with choice flow- 
ers, and showed that taste and care 
in arrangement that betokens the de- 
sire of the people for the success of 
this flourishing young enterprise. 
Mr. Robinson, the efficient and con- 
secrated Superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, presided, and the pro- 
gram of songs, choruses, and recita- 
tions was exceedingly well rendered, 
some of the parts showing unusual 
talent in the little folks. Rev. E. R. 
Brainerd of Southern California was 
present, and gave an address to the 
children that received marked atten- 
tion. The attendance was very large, 
over two hundred being present, and 
Pastor Houlding was kept busily oc- 
cupied in welcoming the people. 
Park church certainly has reason to 
feel encouraged; the field is develop- 
ing. The workers are united and de- 
termined to persevere in the name of 
the Lord, and seem confident of 
speedy upbuilding and enduring suc- 
cess. Com. 


Children’s Day was enjoyed at 
Plymouth-avenue church. In the 
evening Pastor Henry V. RKominger 
preached to the young people; sub- 
ject, “The Bones of Joseph.” 

Children’s Day was well observed 
at the Market-street church. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell presented the 
“Cause of the Seamen” in San Loren- 
ZO. 

Rev. F. S. Forbes spent the day 
with pastor W. H. McDougal and 
his church at San Mateo. 

Rev. J. B. Koehne preached in the 
First church, Sacramento, on “The 
Jesuit’s Oath,” and made reply to 


Monsignor T. J. Capel’s statement in 


last Thursday's Record Union. The 
reply as printed in the Union is sharp 
and able. 

Mrs. Rev. F. M. Price addressed 
the congregation in our church in 


Benicia in the morning on “Mis- 
There was a Children’s Day 


Price made a short address. He also 
preached at the Soldiers’ Barracks in 
the afternoon; one soldier was con- 
verted. 

Last Sabbath was Children’s Day 
at Stockton. Rev. Mr. Sink preached 
in the morning on “Some of the Chil- 
dren of the Bible,” and in the evening 
there was a Sunday-school concert, 
in which the children took part. 
There was a superb floral display in 
the church. One bunch of sweet pea 
blossoms would have filled a bushel 
basket. On a floral star sat a beauti- 
ful life-like bird. 


One of the most pleasant events of 
the spring in connection with the 
Congregational church of Woodland 
(Rev. Leon D. Bliss) was the exer- 
cises of the Junior Endeavor on Sun- 
day evening week.’ They had asked 
rather timidly if they might not have 
a Sunday evening for their very own, 
and the request being granted, they 
both surprised and delighted the au- 
dience by the excellence of their 
program. 


itably in every way. 
branch of the church is a comfort to 
all concerned, and promises much 


flammation and shar 


“Grown folks” could hardly |_ 
have acquitted themselves more cred- | 
This flourishing |. 


toward helping fill the ranks of those 
who are “being saved.” N. 

- The Petaluma church and Sunday- 
school celebrated Children’s Day in 
the morning. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and 
banners. The exercises. were by the 
children and choir, with addresses 
by Pastor Madge and Deacon Roas. 
A good collection for the C.S. 8. & 
P.S. Two children were ‘baptized; 
by vote of the church Bibles are giv- 
en to baptized children when they 
reach the age of seven years; two 
children were presented with Bibles. 
At the last communion, three persons 
were received to the membership of 
the church, two of them on confes- 
sion. The church roll has now 
reached 165. 

Communion services were held at 
Soquel on Sunday, May 13th; four 
were received into the church, ‘two of 
them on: confession of faith, all heads 
of families. The church work is go- 
ing on quietly, but good feeling and 
steady activity seems to be the rule 
in all departments. Some'six weeks 
ago Sunday-school Missionary Cooke 
spent a Sabbath with us,-and, as a 
result, we now have three out-sts- 
tions, instead. of formerly, 
where Sunday-schools are held every 


Sunday afternoon. Each of: these 


schools finds a superintendent in our 
Soquel church. This requires some 
extra work and sacrifices from them, 
but they feel that they are blessed in 
their labors. They are assisted by 
many others who teach and sing. 
We thank God for these brave sol- 
diers, many of them young in the 
way. Though they gradually slip 
away from us into other communities, 
we feel confident that they will go 
on doing good service for the Lord. 
During the first week of May special 
meetings were held, Mrs. John Currie 
being present with us. e greatly 
enjoyed listening to her earnest words 
from night to night. She is special- 
ly apt and strong in the use of the 
Word. All who were permitted to 
attend were blessed by aspiritual up- 
lift, and some are praising God for a 
new-found joy. Though many of 
our men are out of work, and crops 
will be short, still the gloom caused 
by hard times seems to be lifting, 
and we look forward with hope and 
courage. 
| EASTERN. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills is giving a course 
of lectures at Iowa College. 

Park church, Philadelphia, dedicat- 
ed its pretty new chapel May 6th. 


Thirty-seven united with Plymouth 
Tabernacle church, Detroit, May 6th. 


~The house of worship of the church 
in Norway, Maine, was burned May 
9th. 


May 6th, the churches at Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota, received twenty- 
one, and the church at Walton, South 
Dakota, twenty. 


The meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, with the Walnut Hills 
church, Cincinnati, is spoken of as an 
occasion long to be remembered. 


Many united with the churches of 
Rhode Island May 6th. Pilgrim 
church, Providence, received twenty- 
eight, Union, Providence received 
fifty, and church at Bristol, seventy- 
eight. 

Rev. Andrew W. Chapman went 
from Oberlin to Seward, Il., in 1858, 
and was pastor of the two churches 
there until his death, May 9, 1894. 
He was beloved by his own people 
and the whole community. 


Rev. J. B. Thrall, now of Albany, 
who was nine years pastor of the 
First church, Salt Lake, gave an ad- 
dress on “Mormonism” before the 
Hudson River Association, which met 
at Poughkeepsie May Ist and 2d. 


Twenty-eight united with the 
church in Tampa, Florida, May 6th. 
The pastor of this church is Rev. E. 


P. Herrick, who was at the mission at | 


Monterey, Mexico, when the Amer- 
ican Board gave that mission to the 
Presbyterians. 


A SMALLPOX SCARE. 


Our work in Modoc county has of 
late been greatly crippled by an epi- 
demic of smallpox in the northeastern 
part of the county. The dread dis- 
ease has not made its appearance 
here, and there is not a case in twen- 
ty-five miles. Yet the people have 
been greatly frightened. Travel has 
greatly diminished, business has been 
lessened, all public gatherings have 
been prohibited, the wildest rumors 
are in circulation, and many are act- 
ually suffering from terror. It has 
stopped all church work; even pas- 
toral visiting is not welcomed. Every 
one has been vaccinated, and this ex- 
perience has brought illness and se- 
vere pain to many. 

It is impossible to tell how long 
the panic will last. I cannot make 
plans for the future. 
for Decoration Day -and Children's 
Day have been suspended. ° Expected 
révival meetings cannot be held. The 
time begins to hang heavy on my 
hands, especially when \the results of 
vaccination are appar i a in fever-in- 


pains. ._How- 


ever, this cannot last long, We are 
in the hands of Providenes, and we 
know that all things work together 
for good. ALLAQE: 


Don’t worry about the ‘ibieiins of 
others, but live so that you can al- 
ways respect yourself. 


Preparations | 


EASTERN WASHINGTON ITEMS. 
Rev. Samuel Greene, State Super- 


to come by the way of Spokane to 
get home to Seattle. Mr. Greene 
happened to be caught in the Great 
Northern strike at Leavenworth, and 
felt when he arrived here, after many 
vicissitudes and experiences, like 
starting on a strike of hisown. Fifty- 
one miles on a hand-car, having to 
work his passage besides Pp aying & 
most exhorbitant price for the use of 
the car, was one of the incidents that 
occurred to relieve the monotony of 
the situation. 

Rev. J. D. Jones, having accepted a 
call to the Medical Lake church, goes 
at once to his new field. The Medi- 
cal Lake church has been without a 


The church has now made another 
excellent choice, as Mr. Jones’ work 
at Ritzville testifies. The Ritzville 
church has not been slow in select- 
ing a pastor to fill Brother Jones’ 
place. Rev. Mr. Lewis from Seattle 
has beén called at’once, so ‘there will 
be no lotig break in the work, which 
is 80 fo a, church trequetit- 
ly? 

Rev: T. W. Walters; General Mis- 
sionary, has received a very flattering 
call to the , fenesee church. Mr. 
Walters’ popularity is apparent from 
the number of calls received, as near- 
ly every vacant church in Eastern 
Washington has endeavored to pur- 
suade him to settle down and be 
steady; but Mr. Walters refuses all 
these calls to stay in the general 
work where he is so much needed, 
and we hope that no church will hold 
out inducements sufficient at any 
time to cause him to leave this work. 

Sunday-school Missionary E. J. 
Singer visited Genesee and Union- 
town, preaching at Genesee morning 
and evening, and going to Union- 
town in the afternoon. The Catholic 
Church is very strong in both of 
these places. Its strength and num- 
bers only serve to knit the Protestant 
element together more sincerely and 
earnestly. 

Last Sabbath Mr. Singer preached 
at Hillyard, Spokane. The Sunday- 
school there is getting along nicely. 
Miss Whitney of San Francisco, who 
has been stopping here for more than 
a year, has been superintending the 
school since its organization. Under 
her efficient care the school has 


numbers. Expecting to return to 
her home, the school reluctantly ac- 
cepted her resignation. Mr. L. A. 
Smith elected to fill the vacancy. 


@ Westminster Congregational 
urch of this city was the scene of a 
very happy gathering in honor of 
Rev. Mr. Cherington, D.D., the new 
pastor, and his wife. Mr. Chering- 
ton and wife stood in the alcove, and, 
assisted by Mr. White and wife, Miss 
Boydson, and Rev. E. J. Singer and 
wife, received the people of the city. 
Nearly if not all the churches were 
represented. Lemon, ice, and cake 
were served in the room upstairs, 
which had been most tastefully dec- 
orated. Dr. Cherington has taken 
hold of the work here with a firm 
grip, and is succeeding admirably. 
A Young Men’s Club has been or- 


which we hope to gain excellent re- 
sults. Twenty-five were admitted 
into membership at the last commun- 
ion. Children’s Day is not far away, 
when all the Sunday-schools will 
have an opportunity to aid in the ad- 
vancement of God’s kingdom through 
the work of the 0.8.3. &P.S. I 
trust readers of Pactric in East- 
ern Washington will note this, and 
not fail to put forth an extra effort 
this year to contribute toward the 
Society’s work. KE. J. S. 
Spokane, May 15, 1894. 


CHURCH AT HORN BROOK. 


A Council consisting of pastors 
and delegates from Etna and Little 
Shasta churches, and Rev. J. K. Har- 
rison, convened at Hornbrook, Sun- 
day evening, May 13th, to consider 
and decide as to the propriety of 
organizing a Congregational church. 


The Council was called to order, 
and letter missive read by Rev. J. K. 
Harrison. Rev. A. S. McLellan was 
elected Moderator, and Jesse F. Davis 
Scribe. Minutes of church meetings 
were read by the church clerk, Mrs. 
J.C. Wood. An explanation of the 
condition and efforts which led to the 
So organization was made by 
Rev. E. Hoskins. Hornbrook and 
Henly, containing about four hup- 
dred inhabitants, have never before 
had a church organization, or regular 
religious: services, although a com- 
paratively prosperous community for 
over forty years. 

The Council resolved to proceed 
with the institution of a Church of 
Christ. The following was the order 
of services: Invocation, Moderator; 
Scripture lesson, Jesse F. Davis; 
sermon, A. S. McLellan—“For the 
bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it, and the cover- 
ing narrower than that he can wae 
himself. in it” (Isa. xxviii: 20); “Con 
fection of Faith and Covenant,” J. K. 
Harrison; prayer of consecration, 
we . EK. Hoskins; right hand of fellow- 

hip, Andrew Soule: charge to. the 
people, Rev. J. K. Harrison; benedic- 
tion by the pastor. | 


The outlook for Hornbrook and 


C. 8.58. & P.S., called on |. 
in the city the other day,*having 


pastor since Rev. Mr. Hooker left. 


greatly increased both in interest and |- 


ganized to aid in the work, from | 


vicinity is very promising, with pleinty 
of room to work. 


Jesse F. Davis, Scribe. 
"TRINITY COUNTY. . 


and Superintendent L. L. Wirt has 
been gloriously profitable to us here. 
Already meetings have been held in 
which the Lord gave generous first- 
fruits of the expected harvest. Mr. 
Wirt came with Miss Scott in order 
to assist in her introduction to the 
people of the outstations, and in mak- 
ing arrangements for the campaign. 
After a few days spent in each of 
seven or eight outlying stations of 
this big county, it is planned to have 
two weeks of special meetings in 


church; at that time, Mr. Wirt will re- 
turn from San Francisco, whither he 
has returned, to assist us. Converts 
will come in from the outside points 


‘as far as possible for baptism and 


reception into the church, and & 
blessed time is anticipated. 

The blessings already received in 
the conversion of souls were at 
Douglas City, Hay Fork, and one 
dear sister, Miss Scott won at 
French Gulch. At Douglas City, 
where the Bible, faithfully studied 
in the Sunday-school organized last 
year, has done its own work, about 
two dozén people, young and old, 
were found prepured ‘to enter the 
narrow way that leadeth unto life, by 
decisive confession. Only one meet- 
ing was necessary to see that happy 
result. At Janction’ City, where a 
small audience of twenty was gather- 
ed by Brother Wirt and the pastor, 
eight accepted the Saviour. At Hay 
Fork, a scattered community of peo- 
ple, the last word received is that 
something like twenty professed faith. 
Miss Scott is now back at Douglas 
for a few days’ stay, when the little 
town of Lewiston will be visited. 
May the prayers ‘of all friends unite 
with ours for an unlimited pouring 
out of God’s saving grace and con- 
verting power upon the people of 
these neglected places, and especially 
for the strengthening of this dear 
daughter, who is being used in a re- 
markable way to preach the gospel 
with success. Miss Scott is full of 
power and persuasion; seemingly 
empty of self and full of Christ. 
Praise the Lord for all things; both 
the things past and to come. 

EK. R. G. 

WEAVERVILLE, May 20th. 


MARRIED. 


MASON—HOOVER.—In Lodi, May 16, 1894, 
by Rev, D. Goodsell, Herschel T. Mason 
and Hannah Hoover, both members of the 
Congregational church. 

PEARSON—TOMSON.— In Los Angeles, May 
20, 1894, by Rev, George Morris, Percy 
Pearson and Amerzetta Tomson. 

BrRuNS—GRANT.—In Los Angeles, May 2 
1894, by Rev. George Morris, Julius F 
Bruns and Lillie Grant. 


BORN. 


HALE.—At Lincoln, Cal., May 21, 1894, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Edson D. Hale, a a 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces ; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “ pearl glass” do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh, Garo. A. MACBETH Co. 


A NATIONAL HOLINESS 


CAMP MEETING 


WILL BE HELD Af 


Beulah Park, East Oakland, 


COMMENCING 


FRIDAY, JUNE ist, 1894, AND CON- 
TINUING OVER TWO SABBATHS. 


Conducted by Rev. J. A. Wood, of Boston, 
Mass., assisted by Mr. Chas. N. Critten- 
ton, Rev. G. A. McLaughlin, of Boston, 
Rev. P. F. Bresee, x D., of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Notice the following features: | 

1. Good board furnished at 25 cents a 
meal, or $4.50 per week, 

2. Tents for the meeting at the ‘following 
rates: 10x12, 4-foot wall, $3.75; 10x14, 4- 
foot wall, $4.50. Each larger size tent will 
have an additional charge of 50 cents to $1.00. 
Should the meeting extend over three Sab- 
baths 50 cents will added to each of the 
above sizes of tents. 

3. Be sure and bring own bedding 
and straw tick. Straw for filling ticks furnish- 
ed at 1§ to 25 cents each, according to size, 


odtesa” possible, check all baggage to East 


engage a tent as their headquarters. 


any information not herein set forth, to 
H. W. STOWE, 
1003 E. St., Oakland, Cal. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT 


Five different makers— All in good order, . 


AT YOUR OWN 


A o ftom $50 upwards. 
Organs to Churches and 
Schools.’ 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. r. 


The coming of Miss Grace Scott 


Weaverville, where is our central | 


It is hoped all churches in the vicinity will |. 
Address all orders for tents, mattresses, or 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


WITH BAD DRINKING“WATER 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr, M. L. Reed, Ashton, South Dakota, 
says: “Our drinking water in this country is 
more or less alkaline, and which is counter- 
acted by adding a little of the. Acid Phosphate. 
I believe its use is of great value i in many slow, 
debilitating diseases.” 


To RENT.—Seven-roome house, furnished, 
with all modern conveniences; hot and cold 
water; medicinal springs; beautifully situated 
in Contra Costa hills; two and a half miles 
from station; rent, $35. Buggies, cow, poul- 
try and fruit additional, if required, For fur- 
ther particulars apply to Tue PAciFic Print- 
cl, Office, 7 Montgomery avenue, San F ran- 


WANTED .—Position as church visitor, super- 
intendent of philanthropical institution,or train- 
ing-school for nurses, by a young woman, grad- 
uate of a training-school for missionaries and a 
training- ‘school for nurses, Experienced in 
missionary and hospital work. ighest refer- 
ences in New York, Chicago, and on Pacific 
Coast. | Very moderate remuneration. Apply, 
X. Y.-Z., care THe PaciFIC. . 


‘The Missionary Review of the World for June 
is an exceptionally attractive and valuable 
number. Dr. Pierson, the editor-in-chief, opens 
with an article on ‘ Susi and Chuma, Living- 
stone’s Body-Guard.” Other articles on Africa 
in this issue are ‘‘ Christendom’s Rum-trade 
With Africa’; ‘* The Cape General Mission, 
South Africa”; ‘¢Central Soudan Housaland 
Association” and ‘‘ Christian Missions in South 
Africa,” by Rev. Josiah Tyler, author of 
“ Forty Years Among the ‘Zulus.” Other ar- 
ticles of note in this issue are ‘* Unoccupied 
Mission Fields of the World,” ‘* The Mission- 
ary Educational Questien,” ‘« Some Features of 
Work Among Freedmen,” ‘‘ A Glance at the 
Situation in Turkey.” Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place. Price, 
$2 per year, 


Ayer’s Pills are invaluable for the cure of 
Headache, Constipation, Stomach and Liver 
troubles, and all derangements of the digestive 
and assimilative organs. These pillsare sugar- 
coated, safe and pleasant to take, always relia- 
ble, and retain their virtues in any climate. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


per eh ‘New Hats, new feathers. Low 
HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 80 O’Farrell St.,_ 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. _— 
a ction guaranteed. 


JOHN. HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


CoO A Ka. | 
fices supplied st the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TolePhome No. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


19 MARKT STRERT, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOIBOO. 


L. BROWN, 


CREAM a 
ClothesWringers,Carpet Sweepers 
Brushes, Feather Dasters’ ‘and Woodenware 

AT WHOLESALE. 
LAKE & 09., 411 Facramento st. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


« * * 
. 


EASY ano 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS. 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 


117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


You to have it in 


REMOVED. 


Office of the 


SEWING MACHINES 


AND 


DOMESTIC PAPER PATTERNS 


Has Remeved to 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between Sixth and Seventh. 


Don’t forget the nu=uber;: Ten, Two, 
One, on Market Street. 


AND 
Wilshire Safe & Secale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Sate & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


W. H, TILTON, JAS, CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisoo, 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 


RE, 


ng -in: thesélines with, which 
to furnish a home nae 


[iW 


¢ 


- The only hat store having its own factory. 


than any store in the'city; 
_ Send foe Catala mailed aed 


Maan, Laxprxe, FacING THE Bri 


$10, $12 and $15 per werk. 


SANTA ISLAND. 
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4 Folks. 


The Baby. 


The little tottering baby feet, 
With faltering steps and slow, 

With pattering echoes soft and sweet, 
Into my heart they go; 

They also go in grimy plays, 

In muddy pools and dusty ways, 

Then through the house in trackful maze 
They wander toand fro. 


The baby hands that clasp my neck 
With touches dear to me, 
Are the same hands that smash and wreck 
The inkstand foul to see; 
They pound the mirror with a cane, 
They rend the manuscript in twain, 
Widespread destruction they ordain 
In wasteful jubilee. 


The dreamy, mournful voice, 
That coos its little tune 
That makes my listening heart rejoice, 
Like birds in leafy june, 
Can wake at midnight dark and still, 
And all the air with howling fill, 
That splits the air with echoes shrill, 
Like cornets out of tune, 


Oe J Burdette. 
LIKE YOU.” 
BY MRS. M. A. HOLT. 


I don’t like the teacher. I think 
she is just horrid,” said Amelia Jones 
to two or three of her schoolmates. 

“T think so too, and I just hate 
her,” said another. | 

“ And so do I,” some one else said. 

“She makes me study all the time,” 
Amelia Jones said. 

* And gives us such long lessons.” 

“And will not allow us to even 
smile.” 

This was the way they all went on. 
except one little sweet-voiced girl 
who s a short distance from the 
others. She seemed just a little 
frightened at the words of the other 
girls, and especially at those express- 
ing hate to the teacher. 

“T like Miss A.,” she ventured at 
last; “and my mamma says it is 
wrong to hate any one.” 

“Like her, then, if you want to; I 

sess you are the only one that 
doeg,” Amelia Jones answered, an- 


gry. * 

sust then the teacher c@me along 
and the girls walked slowly into the 
school-house. Little Linda C., the | 
girl who had confessed that she liked 
Miss A., was afraid the teacher had 
heard something that had been said, 
as none of the girls had seen her 
until she was very near them; but if 
she had she did not reveal it by 
word or deed, for she smiled just as 
pleasantly and spoke as kindly to 
them as she always did. 

Amelia Jones's face was very red 
for several minutes, and for once she 
seemed just a little confused and 
ashamed. But she soon forgot the 
matter, for at the next recess she 
talked again in the same way, and 
tried to influence the other girls 
against the teacher. This time Linda 
C. was not near the girls who so 
often talked about the teacher in 
such an unkind manner. 

Every night, just as school was 
about to close, the papers containing 
solutions to the arithmetic examples 
were handed in to the teacher for cor- 
rection, and the next morning re- 
turned to the pupils, who were re- 
quired to work again those that they 
had miszed. Sometimes there would 
be a large number to be corrected, 
and it would take nearly the whole 
evening for Miss A. to look them over 
and mark those that were incorrect. 
That evening there was a larger 
number than usual, and it seemed to 
Miss A. that the pupils had not all 
done as well as they might and that 
they had taken but little care in stat- 
ing examples and in working them. 
There were many glaring mistakes 
and very evidently some needless 
ones. Miss A. had had a hard day’s 
work and some of the girls had given 
her a good deal of trouble in various 
ways. She was a little disheartened 
and discouraged, and several times 
she was tempted to think that she had 
mistaken her calling. Whether she 
had or not she certainly was not suc- 
ceeding as she could have wished in 
influencing her pupils for good, or in 
even helping them to make the de- 
sired progress in their studies, But 
she had come to the last paper in this 
lot, and that was little Linda’s. She 
was in a smaller class, yet it was evi- 
dent that the child had taken a great 
deal of pains in trying to. work the 
little examples correctly, and in mak- 
ing the figures nicely. Only one 
slight mistake was found. 

Miss A. was about to place the pa- 
per upon file with the others when 
she chanced to glance at the bottom 
of the paper, where there was some- 
thing printed with a pen. -: Little 
Linda could not write very plainly, 
and so she had taken this methgd to 
make her words a little mere. plein. 
“[ like you,” were the mysterious 
words, but there was not so much 
mystery about them but that Miss A. 
understood the sweet, tender mean- 
ing. A tear dropped from her cheek 
and she wrote under'the little mes- 
sage of affection this sentence: 

“Your teacher likes you.” 

The burden was lifted from the 
teacher, that a few moments before 
seemed just a little heavy, by the 
three words from a loving child that 
had been taught to love every one. 

And little Linda’s eyes shone with 
a brighter luster the next morning 

», as she read the “reply” to her first. 
“letter to her teacher. Two.hearts 
were filled with sweetness that day, 


and two faces wore brighter. smiles | 


than usual because of the words, "a; 


Indian Witness. 


BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


About twelve years ago a soldier’s 
widow, with one boy and one_ girl, 
lived in Chicago. The boy was less 
than ten years old—a handsome, dark- 
eyed, curly-headed young fellow, rich- 
ly endowed in heart and mind, and 
having a true, loyal love for his moth- 
er. They were very poor, and the 
boy felt that he ought to work instead 
of going to the public school; but his 


| mother was a very intelligent woman, 


and could not bear to have him do 
this. He thought a great deal upon 
the subject, and finally begged a 
penny from his sister, who was a few 
years older than himself. 
money he bought one copy of the 
daily paper at wholesale, and sold it 
for two cents. He was then careful 
to pay back the penny he borrowed 
(make a note of that, boys), and he 
now had one cent of his own; with it 
he bought another Pape, and sold it 
for two cents; bought another, sold it 
for two cents, and so on. He'tookup 
his position in front of the Sherman 
House, opposite the City Hall; this 
was a favorite place with the news- 
boys, and they fought the little fellow 
fiercely; but he stood his ground, won 
standing-room for himself, aud went 
on selling papers. 

-He became one of the most suc- 
cessful newsboys in the city, and at 
the age of fourteen had laid up 
money enough, besides helping his 
mother, so that he could afford to 
take a course of study in stenography 
and type-writing. He began in a 
class with two hundred others; when 
he graduated from the course, only 
six remained with him. There is 
something in this to think about. A 
great many start in the race, but few 
hold on to the end. They are like 
boys chasing a butcerfly—pretty flow- 
ers along the way attract them, and 
they hear a bird singing somewhere 
in the woods, or they stop to skip 
pebbles in the river; it is only ‘the 
few that go on—right straight on— 
who catch the butterfly we call suo- 


Well, this boy became the best 
stenographer in Chicago. When he 
was only eighteen he was president 
of their society. He then went to a 
leading college and took the entire 
four years’ course of preparation in 
two years, at the same time support- 
ing himself and his mother by his 
sténographic work for the professors. 

He kept up his health by regular 


tea, coffee, tobacco, or alcoholic 
drinks. His food was simple, mostly 
fish, vegetables and fruit. He had a 
good conscience; there was no mean- 
ness about him. When he was twen- 
ty years of age, he became the private 
secretary of one of the greatest cap- 
italists in America. Of course he 
had a largesalary. He was clear-cut 
in everything he did; there was -no 
slackness in his work. The gentle- 
man who employed him used tobacco 
and drank wine, but this young pri- 
vate secretary, with quiet dignity, 
declined both cigars and _ claret, 
though offered him by hi: employer 
in his most gracious manner. It is 
to the credit of the great capitalist 
that when his secretary told him he 
never used tobacco or liquor, he an- 
swered, “I honor you for it, young 
man.” | 

The name of this remarkable Chi- 
cagcan is Jerome Raymond. He is 
now the private secretary of Bishop 
Thoburn, and is making:a trip around 
the world; at the same time he is 
studying for his degree in the univer- 
sity, being permitted to substitute 
French and Sancrit for some other 
studies that he would have taken if 
he were here. 

He was my stenographer on and 
off for two years, and I think most 
highly of him. It seems to me I 
could not doa greater service than 
to tell you his simple story. He isa 
knight of the new chivalry, a champion 
of the White Cross, a Prohibitionist 
in politics, and an earnest Christian 
in faith and practice.— Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate. | 


Paul’s mamma had bought some 
new tumblers for a lunch party, and 
after telling him all about them, she 
said: “And now you mustn't ask any 
questions at all about them at lunch 
to-morrow.” Paul promised he 
wouldn't. Next day the course had 
hardly commenced before Pauli spoke 
up: “Mamma, what did you do with 
the old tumblers ?”— Boston Herald. 


ice was well covered with ashes. 
Said the young lady, in grateful 
accents: ‘Thank goodness! there’s 
one Christian on this street.” “ Yes,” 
said her escort, abstractedly, “ Mr. 
Solomon Isaacstein lives here.” — Bos- 


ton Transcript. 


“ Brethren,” said the gray-haired, 
old-fashioned pastor, when the choir 
had finished, “we will begin the 
services of the morning by singing 
the familiar hymn: ‘And am I yet 
alive ?’”—Chicago Tribune. 


Sententment is a pearl. of ¢great 
-price, and , whoever procures it at the 
expense of ten thousand desires, 


makes a wise and happy purchase.— 
J. Balguy.. | 


like you,” upon the lesson paper.— | 


HOW ONE BOY FACED THE WORLD. 


With this. 


| performing their functions. 


out-door exercise. He never tasted | 


the small crustacea on which it 


his living, preying upon small fish 


.. They came toa sidewalk where the. 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


QUEER FISHES. 

Some one has said that one-half 
the world does not Enow how,the oth- 
er half makes a livelihood. This state- 
ment is mild even when applied to 
the dwellers of the To an ex- 
tent which has no parallel on land it 
is the scene of a perpetual warfare, a 
dire struggle for existence, in which 
such countless millions of lives are 
destroyed daily, hourly, that the fig- 
ures would strain human credulity, 
if they did not beforehand overtax 
the power of conception. Prof. 
Spencer F’. Baird estimated that the 
bluefish alone destroy each day ten 
billions of the smaller fishes during 
the season that they remain on ‘the 
New England coast. 

As will readily be supposed, this 
fearful competition for life itself leads 
to highly specialized ways and means 
of existence, and nothing is more in- 
teresting than the consideration of 
the variety of devices and of special 
development of organ or of form. 
with which nature has provided the 
different fishes for the capture of 
their prey. where has she, dis- 
played so little regard for fixed rules 
as among the fishes. For example, 
what could be more unexpected, un- 
der ordinary conditions, than to en- 
counter & fish walking about on land, 
chasing and capturing bugs, and act- 
ually manifesting an aversion to en- 
tering the water? Yet this eccen- 
tricity is manifested by the little fish 
commonly known as the jumping-fish. 
It is & native of India, the East India 
islands, and‘of Australia. | 

To enable this fish to live so long 
out of water, each of his gills is con- 
nected with a small, bony receptacle, 
so constructed, with numerous folds 
and passages, as to be capable of 
holding considerable water, with 
which the fish can moisten his gills 
at will, and thus keep them in work- 
ing order; for a fish perishes when 
out of the water, simply because the 
gills become dry, and incapable of 
In mov- 
ing On land it jumps by flexing its 
tail and suddenly straightening it. 
This fish belongs to the genus 
Periophthalmus. _ 

Another, which possesses the same 
faculty of carrying sufficient water to 
keep its gills moist, and has even su- 
perior locomotive ability, is the climb- | 
ing perch, & native of nearly the 
same regions as the foregoing. It is 
dificult to imagine anything more 
unfishlike than the peculiar charac- 
teristic of this fish. It leaves the 
water with the utmost readiness, will 
live for several days entirely ramov- 
ed therefrom, and will travel many 
miles. 

One of our native fishes, although 
by no means so wonderful as those 
just described, yet illustrating, in an 
interesting way, the high develop- 
ment of an organ fot 4 special pur- 
pose, is the paddle-fish of Western 
waters. This is one of the sturgeons, 
and belongs to the genus Spatularia, 
so named from its striking peculiar- 
ity, the elongated and flattened snout, 
with which it turns up the soft mud 
of the river bottom, and dislodges 


feeds. 

In appearance, the paddle-fish sug- 
gests somewhat that ferocious war- 
rior, the swordfish, though they are 
not at all related, the latter being 
allied to the mackerel. In this case 
the prolongation of the upper jaw 
forms, not a peaceful shovel, but a 
death-dealing weapon which has 
made its possessor celebrated since 
the days of antiquity. Aristotle 
describes him, and Pliny mentions 
that ships were sometimes sunk by 
him. But the weapon which makes 
him so terrible is, at the same time, 
the implement with which he makes 


like the herring, menhaden, mackerel, 
and others which swim in close 
schools near the surface. Rushing 
into such a school from below, laying 
about him on all sides with his terri- 
ble blade, throwing himself into the 


air and falling back upon his victims, | 


he wreaks sad havoc. His scientific 
name is descriptive—ziphias gladius, 
from a Greek and a Latin word each 
meaning & sword. 

Less active, less energetic, more 
rapacious a creature is the grotesque 
goose-fish or angler. This fish is as 
sluggish and inert in his nature as 
the sword-fish is impetuous, yet it is 
provided with means for capturing 
its food that are no less effective, and 
still more wonderful than those 


possessed by the latter. Itis a bottom- | P 


fish, and the dull color, and tbe 
mottling with which it is covered 
throughout, so closely simulate the 
tones of the dark algx among which 
it lies in wait that it is practically 
invisible. Its most wonderful feature 
is the delicate taper spine which pro- 
jects from the upper jaw, tipped with 
a waving, fleshy appendage, which is 
said to serve as a lure to other fish to 
draw them near the yawning jaws of 
the angler. It has been doubted by 
some that such is the purpose of the 
tentacle, which is held to be merely a 
sensitive fedler. Nothing can exceed 
the rapacity of this fish, and its 
flabby sides are capable of an in- 
credible degree of extension. Its 
scientific. name, Lorphtus piscatorius, 
describes its heb ap 
itg piscatorial habits. It worries. 
the fisherman its discreet 
for the wooden buoys attached to 
their lobster-pota. = 


| on alone. 


A fish somewhat similar to the 


angler, though having qualities that 
render him far more wonderful, is 
the torpedo. This strange creature, 
unfitted by its conformation for rapid 
action, deprived of all ordinary means 
of defense, is compensated by the 
possession of an agency—-silent, in- 
visible, potent—that renders it one 
of the strangest-and most redoubt- 
able of nature's children. Any enemy 
approaching the fish, or any small 
creature suited to its stomach, is trans- 
fixed and rendered helpless by a pow- 
erful shock of electricity. So heavy 
is the shock from a full-grown fish 
that men have been knocked down 
by it, and as the water forms an effi- 
cient conductor, the fish’s range of 
execution’ is considerable. The tor- 
pedo is one of the rays, and belongs 
to the sub-order of cartilaginous 
fishes. 

Lastly we come to a little fish—the 
archer—which, while not possessing 
any peculiar development of organ, 
has the faculty of projecting a drop 
of water with such accuracy and 
force as to bring down any insect 
which may chance to alight near the 
surface of the water. An insect any- 
where within a range of twelve or 
eighteen inches is a certain victim. 
There are several species of the fish 
on the shores of the Eastern seas. 
They belong to the genus of Chaeto- 
dons, a Greek word signifying bristle- 
tooth.— Condensed from Cosmopolitan. 


LOWELL’S KINDNESS. 


One of James Russell Lowell’s 
most amiable characteristics was the 
kindness of his feeling toward young 
writers. A writer in Harper’s Week- 
ly gives a story of his genial courtesy. 
On a Sunday evening many years 
ago @ young man drove through the 
streets of Cambridge, searching for 
Mr. Lowell’s residence. He was not 
familiar with the region and failed to 
recognize the land-marks. 

As he passed a corner of the college 
grounds he saw a gentleman walking 
with a little girl along the sidewalk, 
and stopped his buggy to make in- 
quiry. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, 
“where Professor Lowell lives ?” 

“TI can show you his house,” the 
gentleman answered, “but he is not 
at home now.” 

‘tT must wait,”said the questioner. 
“Tf I miss him to-night, I cannot see 
him for many months.” 

The gentleman spoke a few words 
to the child, who left him and went 
Then he turned and beck- 
oned to the occupant of the vehicle, 
who, after a conventional protest 
about giving trouble, was glad to 
accept the proffered assistance. 

“YT presume you are acquainted 
with Mr. Lowell,” he remarked, 
“since you say he is not at home.” 

“T may consider myself acquainted 
with him,” was the response. “ My 
name is Lowell.” 

“A relative, no doubt,” thought 
the young man. He was misled by 
the answer, and did not imagine that 
in this unexpected way he had en- 
countered the very person he was 
seeking. 

“T have never met him,” he said 
aloud; “and I may be wrong in call- 
ing 80 unceremoniously. Perhaps 
you know him well enough to tell 
me if he would be willing to receive 
a contributor to the Ailantic Monthly 
who has had no time to ask for an 
interview ? ” 

“ You misunderstood me,” the sup- 
posed kinsman replied. “Iam Pro- 
fessor Lowell. I shall be happy to 
see you as soon as we get to a light. 
Will you tell me who you are?” 

The visitor was taken by surprise 
and was somewhat confused. To his 
apology Mr. Lowell replied: “I was 
going with my daughter to a friend's 
house, but she does not need me, nor 
does anybody there. I think you do, 
if I may say it, now that I have 
heard your name. I had it on my 
mind to write you, but this is much | 
better.” 


A native of Ireland, landing at 
Greenock, wanted to take the train at 
Glasgow. Never having been in a 
railway station before, he did not 
know how to get his ticket. Seeing 
a lady, however, going in, Pat thought 
he would follow her, and he would 
soon know how to get aboard. The 
lady, going to the ticket-box, and 
putting down her money, said, “Mary- 
hill, single.” Her ticket was duly 
handed to her, and she walked 
off. Pat, thinking it all right, 
lanked down his money, and shout- 
ed, “Patrick Murphy, married.”— 
Christian Guardian. 


Women and 
Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate thu 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
SoaP, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for anfioying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

Like all others of the CUTICURA REME- 
pigs, the CuTicuRA Soap appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere, and is 
beyond all comparison the most effective” 
skin purifying and beautifying soap as well 
as the purest and sweetest for toilet and 
nurséry. 


Sold throughout the world. Deve =| 


AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston. ‘e 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., Sam Francisco 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Ete. 
ALL SIZES. | 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marker 8. F, 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


w 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
tn almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 

Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 

1006 MARKET ST., opp. Fifth St, 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wajranted. Fine watch and jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 


PUREST BBLL METAL, | LS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD 
FAVORABLY, SIGE 1826, 


&CO PUREST BEST OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


WEST-TROY 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE, 


THE VANDUZER & ago 
Cincinnati, Ohio In 


_* 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Foaps. Our celebrated Queen Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel -in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have notdone soalready. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, and Retail 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREET 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


CHURCH BELLE, PEALS AND CHIMES 
BELLS, Pi Satisfaction A, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


| 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Waxacer. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF ITHE PACIFIC COAST. 


I8S—REGULAR TEACHERS—1|8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 24 Pest St. San Francisco. 
GEM STEEL WIND MILL 


With Graphite Bexes. 


Guaranteed more durable without oil 
than other mills that are oiled. Practically 
these mills require no attention. Truly a 
Gem, and worth its weight in gold. It 
combines beauty, strength, durability, and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is eas- 
ily erected, and is sold on its merits; in 
fact, it is the best on earth. ‘they are 
geared back three to one—the wheel mak- 
ing them rur in the lightest wind or breeze. 
The mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast 
Iron. Each one of our Gem Wind Mills is 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE 


REQUIRES 
OILING. OR 


‘CLIMBING 
OF TOWERS warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will 
y be paid both ways, and money refunded. 
We a full line of all kinds pumps—for hand-wind mill and wer use. 


Adopted for all depths of Mills. Pipe, Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, 
etc. Send for our cataiogue, mailed free. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 
312-314 MARKET STREET, 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of THE PACIFIC will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


LOS ANGELES. 


ArTHUR E. BIppLe, Chief Clerk. 


ose Tanks, 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
T. W. Srrosripce, Proprieter. 


DAIRY: IMPROVEMENTS. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. 

New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 

SAN FRANCISCO; 3 & § Front Street. 

Los ANGEEES: 221 8. Broadway. 

PORTLAND: 141 Front Street, 
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Home Wircle. 


Song. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear; 
There is ever a something sings alway; 
There’s the song of the lark when the skies are 


clear, | 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are} 


The showers aéfoss the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear; 

Be the skies above or dafk or fair, 

There is ever a song that our hearts may 
hear— 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear— 

There is ever a song somewhere ! 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

In the midnight black, or the midday blue; 

The robin pipes when the sun ishere, __ 

And the cricket. chirrups the whole night 
through. bie? 

The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 

And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 

But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 

There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair, 
There is ever a song that our hearts may 
hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear,— 
There is ever a song somewhere! | 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


— 


MEASURING OUR GRIEF. 


BY MRS. MARION B. KNIGHT. 


They were sewing on clothes for a 
home mission barrel. Their needles 
flew faster than their tongues, but 
the latter were not idle. 

“T have no quarrel with those who 
go into mourning when their friends 
die,” said Mrs. Burton. 
the privilege of retaining my usual 
dress without being criticised.” 

This was in reply to a long criti- 
cism of a young seamstress who had 
not put on mourning on the recent 
death of her mother. 

“Well! Of course; but 1t seems as 
if you did not fee] very badly,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jones. “Now, when my 
poor, dear, dead husband died, I felt 
as if I must wrap myself in black for- 
ever.” | 

A shadow of a smile was seen in 
the circle. Perhaps they were think- 
ing of Miss Smith’s remark: “Mrs. 
Jones always calls Mr. Walker her 
‘poor, dear, dead husband,’ probably, 
to distinguish him from the live one, 

“T know some folks say they don't 
believe in mournin’,” continued Mrs. 
Jones, “but I always think it’s be- 
cause they’re too stingy, or don't 
care.” 

Mrs. Burton’s lips quivered, and 
the blood rushed to hercheeks. Her 
thoughts went back to the time, a few 
months ago, when her eldest boy 
had died. Only a few intimate 
friends knew how the family purse 
had been drained in the efforts to 
save his life. She knew Mrs. Jones’ 
remark was a double thrust; but be- 
fore she could reply the minister’s 
wife, who knew both Mrs. Burton’s 
circumstances and Mrs. Jones’ kind 
heart but inquisitive turn of mind, 
said: | 

“T do not think we ought to make 
that conclusion, Mrs. Jones. Our 
love is shown quite. as much in our 
care for our friends while they are 
with us as in the clothes we wear 
and the flowers we carry to their 
graves after they are gone.” | 

“T have often thought there ar 
three ways of measuring our griefs.” 
It was Mrs. Harriman, a visitor at 
the. parsonage, who spoke. The la- 
dies looked up inquiringly, while th 
needles lagged alittle. 

“Yes, at least three ways,” she con- 
tinued. ‘Some people measure their 
grief horizontally—so many yards of 
crape and black ribbon. I remember 
where I was once boarding there was 
a family of fellow-boarders—a man, 
his wife and son. The man was sick 
for several months. He lacked prop- 
er care. His wife was always too 
busy shopping or helping her friends 
to shop to care for him. The boy 
did what he could in his ignorant 
boy way. Bye-and-bye he died. The 
wife sat next me at table, and she 
tried me almost beyond endurance 
by her confidences. Did I think 
eighteen yards of black ribbon 
enough for that dress? Was black 
becoming to her? Was her veil long 
enough? Had the boarders noticed 
that her jewelry was not mourning 
jewelry? She had been out two 
hours the morning of the funeral to 
get some, but could not get the ear- 
rings to suit. Poor Harry! She 
would not fail in her duty to him! 
And then she would use her newly- 
bought, black-bordered handkerchief 
to wipe away a tear. All the while 
the boy's face was a sad mixture of 
honest grief and ill-concealed con- 
tempt. I think she measured her 
grief by the yard. And whenever 
I hear any one say with pride and 
ostentation that she has not missed 
going to the cemetery on Sunday for 
so long a time, I can’t help thinking 
she is measuring horizontally.” 

Mrs. Harriman paused a moment, 
then said: “You must not suppose I 
disapprove of wearing black. It is 
safe to leave that to the individual's 
judgment.” 

“But what are the other ways of 
measuring our grief?” asked Miss 
Smith. 

“Downward next. Vertically, but 
downward. Some of us are quite 


crushed by our sorrow, give up. en- | 


tirely to it, and are even prostrated 
by it. We think life has nothing 


“T only ask |. 


more for us, and we refuse to live. 
Then we make ourselves @ burden to 
our friends asif others had no griefs, 
My husband once had among his. pa- 
tients a woman who actually lost her 
eyesight from excessive weeping be- 
cause ‘of her mother’s death. And 


her mother was eighty-five: years 


addr’ 
“Why, how foolish !” some one ex- 


claimed. 
“Yes, that seems so,” returned Mrs. 
Harriman, “but it is no worse than 


the selfish yielding of many another— 
refusing to bear our burdens or re- 
edive our blessings. Yet it is merely 
a natural tendency not properly re- 
strained. It is selfishness at the bot- 
tom. 

«But vertically there is another 
direction, and some measyre their 


grief upward. It is just as real grief. 


Their hearts are bleeding, but their 
eyes look upward. They think of 


their friends as in the ‘upper coun- | 


try. Their grief is sanctified to them. 
The ‘oil of joy’ is given them for 
mourning, and ‘the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.. They 
feel the loneliness often, but they 
keep on measuring upward, upward, 
till at last their ‘conversation is in 
heaven.’ You know that word ‘con- 
versation, as used by the apostle, 
means ‘citizenship, as if we really 
dweltinthe heavens. I have a friend 
who told me she rarely takes flowers 
to her father’s grave, for her thoughts 
never go there. She thinks of her 
father a great deal, but it is always 
in the heavenly country. She can 
truly say, ‘O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory 

“Perhaps that explains how Dr. 
Kensington could bring himself to 
speak at Mr. Swinton’s funeral,” said 
Mrs. Burton. “He had buried his 
wife only the week before, and I 
could not see how he could do it.” 

“Yes, I remember,” rejoined Mrs. 
Harriman. “I was there. His face 
showed plainly the anguish he had 
suffered, but his public position re- 
quired this duty of him. I certainly 
thought when he began that he must 
break down; but as he went. on with 
those wonderful words of faith and 
hope, I said, ‘He measures upward,’ 
and my heart learned a lesson.” 


“Tt must be good to feel so,” said 
Mrs. Burton; “but I suppose only 
very holy people can reach such 
heights.” 

- “Tt does require great intimacy 
with God, but we are all called to 
that,” said Mrs. Harriman, softly. 


There was a long pause. All 
were ‘busy with their own thoughts. 
Mrs. Harriman broke the silence by 
saying: | 

«“ And then this upward measuring 
brings such blessings to those around 
us. It is unselfish. It is possible, 
too, to pass from the downward 
measuring to the upward—only the 
opposite direction. I know a lady 
who was completely heart-broken by 
the death of her eecond child. Not 
one ‘was left to comfort her. She 
thought, and -her friends thought, 
that she would become ‘insane, 80 
uncontrollable was her grief. Her 
husband took her to Europe, and she 
seemed to improve: ‘When we reached 
New York on our return,’ she told 
me, ‘I resolved I would be resigned, 
but when I caught the first sight 
of our home, the old agony came 
over me. I spent a wretched night. 
In the morning, while praying for 
submission, a thought came to me like 
an inspiration. 
ended we had adopted two orphan 
boys, and God had taught me how 
he heals wounded hearts.’ She 
learned how to measure in the oppo- 
site direction, you see. It seems’— 


The arrival of several ladies inter- 
rupted the conversation, which 
drifted now to other topics. But 
Mrs. Harriman’s words proved to be 
“seed thoughts” to more than one 
listener.—Zion’s Herald. 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 


“There are two very simple ways 
of avoiding pain and colds,” said 
Henry McIntosh. “One of these is 
to shut your eyes and the other is to 
shut your mouth. The man who 
comes out of an overheated room, és- 
pecially late at night, and breathes 
through his mouth, will either catch 
a cold or irritate his lungs sufficient- 
ly to cause considerable annoyance 
and unpleasantness. If he will just 
keep his mouth shut and breathe 
through his nose, this difficulty and 
danger are entirely avoided. Nine 
chills out of every ten are the result 
of people talking freely while out of 
doors just after leaving &@ room full 
of hot air. 

“Tt is just the same with regard to 
shutting the eyes. Every man who 
travels a long distance gets dust or 
something worse in the eye occasion- 
ally, and proceeds to take every one’s 
advice to get it out, sometimes rub- 
bing it and sometimes pulling one 
lid over the other. The next time 
you get a speck of dust or metal in 
your eye, just shut it and keep it 
shut for over a minute. Nature will 
then come to your relief, and there 
will be enough tearlike moisture to 


get rid of the obstruction, which will 


be found in one of the corners when 
the eye is finally opened. The worst 
of these two prescriptions is that they 
are entirely too simple. Mankind 
loves martyrdom in connection with 
medicine or surgery.”—St.' Louis Re- 
public. 


| Thy 


Before the week was 


For Tue Paciric:] 
A Vision. 

“BY ALICE G, HOWARD, 


O lustrous ! O face of oliye hue ! 
Thou of beauty ! 
lips, disclosing snowy pearls, 
Steel my brain tothougkt, my hands to duty. 
Could poet write, while reading in thy face 
Engraven lines from God’s own poem book? 
Or artist paint, while in thy dreamy eyes — 


He sees the secret color ofalook? 


Sly dimples rippling o’er thy smiling cheeks, 
Soft, dusky hair waved back in raven folds; 
A rounded chin, curved with bewitching mirth, 


_» Two tiny. ears like waxen sea-shell molds. 


Thou lovely being, so divinely fair, _ 
vor | the perfect where the ransomed 
well, 


-Entranced I gaze upon thy sylvan grace, 


Bound with the fetters of a nameless spell. 


O Thou who didst create the human frame, 
And.call to life and breath such mortal clay, 
If this is but a’vision, how sublime _ 
Must be the creature of an.endless day ! 
Thy mighty power far surpasses thought, __ 
Man cannot grasp it with his feeble mind; 
We catch but glimpses as we journey on, _ 
The light and shadow. closely intertwined. 
Thou hast implanted, deep within the heart, 
Intense desires for something high and grand; 
A proof that what we see is but the bud- . 


To deftly carve away our carnal dross. 
From out this frame of weakness shall arise 
Perfection, like the glory from the cross. 


HIS MISTAKE. 


They had been married for several 
years, and had gradually risen from 
poverty to affluence. One evening 
Joe settled himself back in his chair 
with a self-satisfied air and said: 
« Things have changed some since we 
were married, haven't they, Mary ?” 
“A great deal, Joe,” she replied 
quietly. “The first year was pretty 
hard,” he went on. “I didn’t make 
any more than enough to pull us 
through. But I told you then I'd 
get up; and I have.” “ Yes,” she ad- 
mitted. “you have. You’ve made it 
much easier for me, financially.” 
«And I’ve worked hard to do it,” he 
said with some pride; “I have toiled 
night and day; and I will do better 
still; you shall be even more comfort- 
able than you are now.” “ You are 
very kind, Joe,” said Mary, with a 
faint smile; “ nevertheless, I’ve some- 
times wondered if you quite under- 
stood the clergyman who married us.”’ 
“ Why, what have I done?” he asked 
suddenly, straightening up in his 
chair. ‘“ Nothing wrong, I suppose, 
Joe,” she replied in the same quiet 
way, “but it has seemed sometimes— 
just a fancy of mine perhaps— it has 
seemed as though you thought you 
had married the office. It sees more 
of you than—than-———” She stopped. 
It wasn’t necessary to say any more. 
It was: only necessary to kiss him to 
show that it was not in a purely 
faultfinding: spirit that she spoke, 
and she did that. And the lesson 
that money—well, the lesson was not 
lost on him. ore vie 


When Richard Knill made known 
his decision to become a foreign mis- 
sionary, he was surprised at the force 
of his .mother'’s opposition. “I .can 
not give you my consent,” was her 
first answer; “you shall have seen me 
in my last resting-place first.” But 
she took her trouble to God. Days 
and nights were spent in prayer, and 
then a great change took place. Her 
son met herone morning as she came 
out of her room. She threw her 
arms around him, and said, as she 
held him to her heart: “Now, my 
dear son, it is all settled; God has 
given me grace to say to you, go— 
and I bless him for putting it into 
your heart to go,and I adore him 
for giving me an Igaac to offer on his 
altar. Go, my son, go.” When the 
parting came, she took off her wed- 
ding ring in the presence of his 
father, and said: “This is the dear- 
est thing I possess. I have worn it 
more than forty years, and now, in 
the expectation that I shall never 
see you again in this world, I give it, 
in your father’s presence, as a token 
of our united love to you.”— Worker. 


The following was the testimony of 
the late Geo. W. Childs in relation to 
what is called moderate drinking. It 
may well be pondered by the few 
professing Christians who still assert | 
their liberty in relation to this mat- 
ter: “I cannot lay ton great stress 
on the matter of strict temperance. 
Drinking beer, wine or spirits is a 
useless and dangerous habit. It does 


no guod, and if the habit is continued | 


it is almost sure to lead to destruc- 
tion and death. Taste not. Touch 


not. Handle not. You should have| 


courage to say no, if you are asked to 
drink. In looking back over my life 
I can recall many of the best and 
most promising of my companions 
who were ruined by the habit of 
drinking, not one of whom ever imag- 
ined that he would be wrecked in 
mind and body, and eventually fill a 
drunkard’s grave. There is no safety 
in moderate drinking; every one who 
touches it at all is in danger.” 


The Principal of the Normal and 
Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, himself a 
colored man, says that the solution of 
the vexed racial problem lies in the 
hands of his own people, and adds: 
“Suppose that there was a colored 
man in Alabama who furnished. one 
of the railroads with freight yielding 


$10,000 a year. Do you think ‘his | 


wife or children would ‘have to ride 
in the Jim Crow car? Not much. 
The company would furnish a parlor- 
car for himself and his whole 


| family.” | 


Household, 


‘Bax or 


lemonade js one of’ the most perfect 
drinks ever devised. I can hardly 
understand why it is not in daily use 


.| in place of tea or coffee, and why it 


does not drive out every kind of al- 


| coholic drink. Perfect lemonade is 


made as follows: For a quart, take 
the juice of three lemons, using the 


rind of one of them. Carefully peel | 


the rind very thin, getting just the 
yellow outside; cut this into pieces, 
and ‘put with the juice and 
powdered sugar, of which use two 


‘ounces to 8 quart, in a: jug or 
| jar with a.cover. When the water is 
‘| just.at the boiling point, pour it over 


the lemon and sugar, cover at once, 


jand let it gét-cold. Try. this way 
| once, and see if it is not delicious. 
.| While on the subject, let me say that 
| 1 know a physician whose exclusive 
‘| drink is lemonade. He uses ‘about 


3,000 lemons a year. He weighs 185 


| pounds, and does not know what it 


Which, in 4 milder clime, will wide expand. | 18 t0 be ill.—Jcurnal of Hygiene. — 


Thou sendest discipline, a cunning tool, 


| —Rub the bottom 


| and sides of a baking dish with but- 


ter, and line it with slices of light 
bread. Peel and cut apples into 
thin, small pieces, and nearly fill the 
dish with them, scattering between 
the apples plenty of sugar, small bits 
of butter and grated. nutmeg. Do 
not forget that you must use sugar 
according to the acidity of the ap- 


ples. Have sugar and butter on the| 
top layer of apples, which cover with 
“slices of light: bread softened in wa- 


ter. Puta plate on this with a weight 
on top to press the bread close upon 
the apples. Bake it in a quick oven, 
and serve with a rich sauce. 


VeceTaBLe Satap.— Take a pint of 
green peas, the same of string beans, 
half a dozen asparagus heads, a car- 
rot and beet cut in slices; arrange ail 
the vegetables on.a salad dish, dress 
them with two tablespoonfuls of oil, 


one of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, | 


and a quarter of a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and serve the salad. This is 
a good way to use up “left overs”; 
but the salad is so agreeable. that it 
pays to prepare the. vegetables on 
purpose. 


Mvusrarpv mustard 
foot-bath will frequently ward off an 
approaching cold. A tablespoonful 
of mustard to two quarts of hot water 
is the proportion for an adult; for a 
very young child double the quantity 
of water may be used. A bucket, on 
account of its depth, makes a better 
receptacle than a tub, and while the 
feet are being soaked a warm. blan- 
ket should be thrown over the knees, 
covering bucket and all.—WN. Y. Trib- 
une. 


All persons who do much while in 
a standing posture’ will find much re- 
lief for their “ tired feet” by using a 
soft mat or pad to stand on. They 
may be made with several thickness- 
es of old cloth, bagging, carpet lin- 
ing or horse blanket, stitched togeth- 
er, and covered. with old carpet or 
drugget, the edges turned in and 
overhanded,. and the whole then 
tacked like a comfortable. Hang 
them up by two loops when not in 
use, to keep the edges from curling 
up. They may be used in the count- 
ing-room at the desk, or in the kitchen 
at the table. Try one of them and 
see. Try them especially in the farm- 
er's kitchen.— The Methodist Protestant. 


A nine-year-old boy’s Fourth of 


July composition on Washington: 


“George Wasbington was the father 
of his country one day he went to 
his father’s yard and cut down a tree. 
What are you doing asked his father 
I am trying to tell a lie and cannot 
when he grew up he was president 


and was killed by a man named getto | 


who was jellish of him and the no 
9 engine house was draped in black.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

It is said that over 200,000 books 
have been written about the Bible. 


Health Restored 


ALL RUN DOWN 
No Strength nor Energy 


Miserable 


IN THE 


EXTREME. 
Hands 


COVERED 


—with— 


SORES. 
| CURED BY USING 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“Several rs ago, my blood was in ¢ 
bad condition, my system all run down, ¢ 
and my general health very much im- © 
ired My hands were covered with ¢ 

e sores, discharging all the time. I G2 ° 
had no strength nor energy and my feel ¢ 
ings were miserable in the extreme. : 
last, I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsa- © 
illa and soon noticeda change forthe 
tter. My appetite returned and with * 
it, renewed strength. Encou d by ¢ 
these results, I kept on taking the Sar- * 
‘saparilia, till 1 had used six bottles, and ‘* 
my health was restored.”—A. A. Towns, ¢ 

prop. House, Thompson, N, Dak. 3. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
| Admitted. 
‘AT THE WORLD’S FAIR >; 
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OAKLAND. SEMINARY 


see ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and-day. schools for young 


ladies’ and little girls. Organized 


November 8, 1858; re-opened Jdan-. 


uary 6, 1890. Its, departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 


‘universities and colleges. 


K. Brake, Principal, 
opened Tuesday, January 2, 


‘San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. -Acad-| 


emic Staff composed of universi 
roved themselves efficient tea 

. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy,-is cOnnected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 


men who have 


a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct-, 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 


perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. | 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


THE OLDEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ON THE PACIFIC CoasrT. 
Cran's 
Offere 
' Board and T 


Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Ra ities 
in Musie. One Hours Ride heen fen rancisco, 
uition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $2796. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


“ 


Term began Jan; 10, 1894. 


Obtained, and all PATENT, BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S, Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWIN@ o1 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt 
a of — and we make NO 
‘UNL PATENT IS. SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clie in. your own State, County, City or 
_ Town, write to 


Vine 


Our customers gay: . Everything 


just ag represented, and.;goods are A 


No. 1. Shipping is promptly attend- 


ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carty the Largest Stock of General 


Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. | 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


er 
46.4 


Shinpigg cur eer PRICE | 


Is again owned and managed by _ 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals aré dispensed at as moderate charges 


as are consistent with the quality of the goods, AME RICA'S LARGEST INSURANCE 


and the care taken in their preparation. \ 


ABELL & PRIEST, 
HE 
POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 


co., 
DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Saw FRANCISCO 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


San Francisco 


BRANCH : 
TELEPHON® 5219. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet Administration and Mechanic Arts 
Also, 121 Pest St.. bet. Oo bate Grant Ave. 


SAN FRANCISOO, 


Established in 1858. 


_M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


.Ovster Beps at Mitisraz, Cat. 


Special fates Supply ail the léhding | 


Stalls €7, 68, 69, 96,78, and 47, 48, California Markee | thing 


| 


Military 


rs, Pro essor | 


| vanced chemistry. 


Searby's Pharmacy | 
400 Sutter St. Cor. ‘Stocktoit| 


| Cash Assets é 


{222 PimeSt., .« San Francisce 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of | 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 

icest: music a speci . Term 

January 3, 1+94. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HopkINs’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited :n ad- 
It is accredited at Stanford 
University in ail subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also.at Cornell Univer. 
sity. : 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical — at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
wets, catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. | 


PACIFIC | 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
vided. Open to qualified students of any 
hristian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States, Apply to the President, Rev. 
McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
nd. 


writing, Per - 
Branchés, etc. 


320 


Day and Evening Sessions. ' 
T. A. ROBINSUN, President 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


“GHOLLVOVA ON 


SEND FoR CERCULARS 


~ A Select School for Young Ladies, 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For catal 3 
Principal, Rev. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, | 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL - City Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Cordage Compan 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated  _ 
April, 1889.) 7... 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
GABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secre + 
Nos. and Fromt Street, 


San 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Linei, 


bs 
only at high tide, and chan 
clean and 


well, 


6 or information address the: 
WARD 8B. CHUROH, A.M., 


* 
| or, 


Losses paid in 70 years, $10,233,000 
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California interests, and is edited by Rev. H, P. 
Casz, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 


Los Angeles. 
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PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


~[Wepyespay, May 23, 1894, 


HIS page of THe PaciFic has been de- 
voted by the publishers to Southern 


California. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca), 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. ee resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should be 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. ins every. Congregational family.” 


CHURCH NOTES. 


Mrs. Pease, returned missionary 
from Micronesia, occupied the pulpit 
of the First church, Los Angeles, 
Sunday night, May 13th, giving 4 
description of her life and the mis- 
sionary work in that field. Her ad- 
dress was interesting, not only by 
reason of its information, illustrated 
by maps and various native articles 
displayed, but especially because it 
is to this field that Rev. and Mrs. 
Price, late of Bethlehem chureh, and 
well known to us all, are so soon to 


O. 
. The Third church, Los Angeles, 
Rev. J. F. Brown pastor, has an at- 
tractive feature at its morning service 
in its children’s choir, thus drawing 
the Sunday-school into closer rela- 
tions to the church. | 

There were two additions at the 
last communion to West End church, : 


“An Evening in Germany” formed 
a good theme for a social recently 
held by the Endeavorers of the West 
End church, Los Angeles. 

One of the features of the recent 
Los Angeles Conference of Congre- 
gational churches was the presence 
and address of Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, the all-round-the-world mis- 
sionary, whose work has been 80 
blessed. 

Eagle Rock Valley Sunday-school 
observed Children’s Day. The exer- 
cises were very well rendered, indeed, 
and the floral decorations were very 
profuse and beautiful. There was 
a large attendance. 

On Sunday, May 13th, the Church 
of Christ at Highland had foreign 
missionary work presented from three 
independent sources, which to some 
seemed providential. Doubtless, the 
letter from the office of the American 
Board requesting united prayer for 
our foreign missionary work in this 
State, and also the appeal from Mrs. 
J. H. Harwood in behalf of Rev. and 
Mrs. F. M. Price, was considered by 
all our Congregational churches. 
Only the day before an opportunity 
was presented of having Dr. Martha 
Sheldon, who has been laboring in 
Northern India for some years under 
the direction of the M. E. Church, 
speak in the Highland Congregation- 
al church. An announcement was 


made that all who wished to make 


free-will offering to Rev. Mrs: 
Price could hand it to the Treasurer 
of the Ladies’ Missionary Society, 
who would forward it as requested. 
Miss Sheldon, besides giving an in- 
structive address, suggested that, 
while she did not care for an offering 
for her work, a public offering might 
be made for Rev. and Mrs. Price. Her 
suggestion was adopted, and, though 
the usual morning offering had been 
received, $7.80 was contributed, to 
be forwarded in the name of the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society. May it 
add a little to the cheerfulness of 
their distant home. M. S. P. 

The church at Mentone received 
four new members at its last com- 
munion. Two of these were young 
men. The pastor is encouraged by a 
good work going on among young 
men. He bolds afterneon service on 
“the beach,” and finds the work there 
hopeful. His evening service at old 
San Bernardino is wellattended. On 
Children’s Day, May 13th, at Men- 
tone, extra seats were required to 
accommodate the congregation. The 
pastor says “Children’s Day is a good 
idea. It gives the pastor an oppor- 
tunity to teach the people the true 
place of the child in the Church of 
Christ.” 


Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, at the earnest 


and unanimous request of the church 
in Monrovia, takes up work there 
again, in addition to his work at Sierra 
Madre. Concerning this, a letter 
from that place says: “We came to 
the end of the road. We cried unto 
the Lord in our distress, and he heard 
us. He gave us an imspiration. We 
passed round a paper, and secured 
every name, asking Brother Abbott 
to come back to us. He came the 
first Sabbath in May. He appointed 
‘@ prayer-meeting for the next Friday 
evening. We made it a grand recep- 
tion. A hundred were present, and 
we had a delightful evening. Some 
new ones have come in, and some old 
ones have come back. We thank the 
Lord and take courage. It is his do- 
ing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

A week’s revival meetings were held 
in the Rialto church recently, and on 
the 13th eight were added to the 
church. 

Professor A. J. Cook of Pomona 
College lectured at Etiwanda the 19th 
on “Evolution,” and on the 20th de- 
livered his lecture-sermon on “The 
Bible from the Standpoint of Science” 
at both Etiwanda and Rochester. 

Rev. C. H. Davis preached at Rialto 
and Pleasant Valley the 20th. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Childreh’s Day was celebrated by 
many of déur churches on May 13th. 
Among those that have reported their 
exercises are the following: 

The First Congregational church 
of Los Angeles gave the day recog- 
nition both at the Sunday-school hour 
and the forenoon preaching services. 


Day program, “The Child in the 
Midst,” which was closely adhered to. 
The recitations were well given, and 
the music well rendered. The re- 
sponsive readings were led by the 
superintendent, the pastor, two dea- 
cons and others. Superintendent 
Case gave a brief sketch of some re- 
cent missionary Sunday-school work. 
The room was abundantly decorated 
with flowers, and made choral by 
singing, birds and bappy children. 
Two hundred envelopes were used in 
making the offering to our mission- 
ary Sunday-school work. At the 
preaching services immediately fol- 
lowing the Sunday-school the whole 
hour was given to an emphasis of the 
day. .Superintendent,.Don A. Jud 


platform, and led the responsive read- 
ing ‘with thé large audience, in front 
of which sat in a body the members 
of the Sunday-school. The choir led 
in the singing of several Children’s 
Day songs, and Dr. Hutchins preach- 
ed to the children a sermon that was 
equally enjoyed by his adult hearers. 
In his graphic descriptions, the old 
Bible stories taught us several prac- 
tical Christian truths, such as were 
especially applicable to the young, 
such as “Sin Wounds,” “ Righteous- 
ness Exalts,” “Sinful Tendencies Must 
Be Subdued,” “Self-Dedication to God” 
and “ The Final Triumph.” 
Bethlehem church, Los Angeles, 
celebrated Children’s Day with a Sun- 
day-school concert given at the even- 
ing services May 13th. An audience 
of 300 crowded the house, and listen- 
ed with interest and pleasure to the 
recitations and songs by the children. 
Thorough preparation had. been 
made. The singing by c of 
girls and especially by a part of the 
primary class was excellent. By re- 
quest,Superintendent Case gave a brief 
description of his work, to which the 
contribution of the service was made. 
The program contained sixteen num- 
bers, and was given without the fail- 
ure of any. Pastor Findley finds 
this church united and ready to be 
led forward in every good work. 
The devoted work of Brother Price 
will long bear fruit at Bethlehem. 
During the past two months 22 have 
been received to membership, nine- 
teen of these on ‘profession df faith, 
and fully one-half being Sunday- 
school scholars. The deep spiritual 


interest still abides. --The- daughter |: 


of an infidel saloon-keeper recently 
requested prayers for herself, and 
promised to follow Christ. Its friends 
fee] that Bethlehem has only begun 
its harvesting. 

Gabilan Mission Sunday-school is 
prospering. Song books have been 
purchased, and more quarterlies sent 
for. 

North Perris school is growing 
with the increase of population. It 
reported sixty recently in attend- 
ance. It will observe Children’s Day 
June 10th, and has sent for a full 
supply of exercises. 

Barstow school, on account of the 
closing of public school, observed 
May 6th for Children’s Day. The 
“Child in the Midst” exercises were 
used, and a good time is reported. 
It sends the first C. D. collection 
of 1894, $3.50, being 18 cents per 
average attendance. This was the 
banner school in 1893. 

Olivet...school, Los Angeles, cele- 
brated Children’s Day with an inter- 
esting exercise on May 13th, and 
sends.in..its. contribution of $7.04. ... 

Oro Grande Sunday-school cele- 
brated May 13th, having a profitable 
program and interested congregation; 
sending an offering of $7.25. 

Needles celebrated Children’s Day 
May 13th. The church was very 
prettily decorated. The Bible motto, 
“A little child shall lead them,” was 
in evergreen upon a white back- 
ground, made of native vegetation, 
and bouquets of flowers sent 300 
miles for the occasion made the room 
@ feast to flower-hungry eyes. The 
children rendered their songs and 
recitations in such a manner as to re- 
flect much credit on the faithful la- 
bors of their teachers. Pastor Over- 
ton gave a short address to the ‘chil- 
dren. An audience of 130 filled the 
little church, and listened with real 
appreciation. Their offering to Sun- 
day missionary work is $6. 

Moreno school reports a delightful 
Children’s Day service Sunday morn- 
ing, May 13th, and sends its offering 
of $6.50. The new Superintendent, 
Mr: O. N. Brant, is giving his earnest 
thought to the work of building up 
his school. He attended and enjoyed 
the recent Sunday-school convention 
at San Jacinto. 

The new school at Vanderbilt cele- 
brated Children’s Day with a full 
program the evening of May 13th. 
“The Child in the Midst” exercises 
were used, added to by some special 
recitations andsongs. Children from 
families of quite diverse religious be- 
liefs served on the program in happy 
unity. Children born in England, 
Utah and Los Angeles gave recita- 
tions that were listened to by an at- 


also come from the ends of the earth. 
The work. .that. has so faithfully been 


done during the brief three months 


by reqmest $4.the pastor, sat on the’ 


tentive audience of miners, who had. 


things. Their offering is $7,to Sun- 
day-school missionary work. 


FROM THE MOJAVE. 


_ Children’s Day was observed by 
the Sunday-schools along the Mojave 
on the 6th. Appropriate exercises 
had been prepared, consisting of 
songs and recitations. Through the 
kindness of friends in the valley, 
flowers in abundance were provided 
for the schools. Could those whose 
labor of love thus added to the en- 
joyment and interest of the occasion 
have witnessed the expressions of 


«would have felt amply rewarded for 
their kindly labor.* The amount 


Children’s Day, but was, perhaps, a 
fair average for these harder hard 
times. We do not know the amount 
realized from the schools, but think 
it some ten dollars or more. With 
the close of the public schools, some 
of the Sunday-schools will close fo 
the hot season. 
The organization of the First Con- 
gregational church of Daggett, which 
was partially organized on the 25th 
of March, was completed on the 13th 
inst., with five members. Others 
will unite in the near future who 
would have béen amongst those who 
covenanted together on this occasion, 
but are some of them in other States 
‘for atime, but whose names are on 
the list of proposed members. Two 
others were unavoidably hindered 
from being present, who will be add- 
ed to the little company of “believers” 
at the first opportunity. These may 
be the days of small things to some, 
but let us not despise them. He who 
of old said to the little company of 
his chosen ones, “Fear not, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give 
to you the kingdom,” is the leader 
and commander of his people to-day. 
Numbers may be desirable, but are 
not indispensable to the success of 
God’s plans. It is quality rather 
than quantity that characterizes effect- 
ive faith. The indications are for a 
more encouraging outlook in mining 
Daggettiand Calico, which will re- 


lieve,.somewhat, the. business depres-. 


sion and increase the population, and 
we hope the congregations, though 
there is no occasion for, complaint 
now, the house being well filled at 
Daggett with those who evidently 
come to hear the gospel. 


‘May 15th. Home Missionary. 
A VISIT TO THE INDIAN SCHOOL FORT 
MOJAVE. 


I left my home at The Needles 
early one morning last week with a 
view of payibg a visit to the Indian 
school, Fort Mojave. Crossing the 
Colorado river, which at this season 
of the year is nearly half a mile wide, 


ma l-cart on the further side, and 
after four hours’ ride under a broil- 
ing sun arrived at the Fort. The 
buildings are finely located on the 
mesa overlooking the river, and com- 
mand an extensive view. Since my 
visit last year the principal school- 
building has been completed—a no- 
ble two-storied structure, which 
greatly adds to the architectural 
features ofthe place. A steam laun- 
dry has also been putin, and othor 
improvements made. _ . 
As I-sat-ander the wide veranda 
in front of the superintendent’s 
house, on the morning after my ar- 
rival, it was pleasant to hear the 
voices of the young reds singing: 
** Onward, Christian soldiers, 

| Marching as to war.” 

and one was reminded of the days, 
not very distant, when their fathers 
delighted in war of a very different 
kind. The children are fond of sing- 
ing, and quickly learn the “Gospel 
Hymns,” which are used every day. 

During the present term over 140 
Indian boys and girls have been in 
the institution, varying in age from 
4 years to 16 or 17. As a whole, 
they are a bright, healthy, happy- 
looking set of children, and present a 
striking contrast to the Indian cbhil- 
dren in the immediate neighborhvod 
of The Needles. No better evidence 
could be given of the beneficial. re- 
sults of plain, wholesome food, clean- 
liness, sanitary dormitories and reg- 
ular habits. 

English is the only language spok- 
en in the school, any infringement of 
this rule being strictly prohibited; 
and it is surprising how quickly even 
the youngest children learn to speak 
the new tongue. The primary de- 
partment is under the care of Miss 
Pohlman, and as far as possible the 
kindergarten system of teaching is 
carried out. Entering. her room, I 
found the little ones busy practicing 
the may-pole dance, after which they 
sang and recited some pieces in a 
way which clearly showed the de- 
light they took in their exercises. 

In another room, Miss Stillwell 
takes charge of the next grade. I 
had the pleasure of hearing them 
read,'and of addressing a few questions 
to them. In the new school build- 


ing Mr. Pugh and Dr. Collins, the 3 


satisfaction from the children, they. 


eontributed was not as-large‘as: last. 


and flows very swiftly, I joined the | 


medical officer, were teaching the 


¢lder-boys girls réading, spell: 
| ing, drawing, arithmetic, geography. 


‘Those who doubt the capacity of the 
Indian to learn, should look into 
these classrooms; they would, I think, 
be quickly disillusioned. The school 
is conducted on the half-time system, 
the other half being devoted to sew- 
ing, domestic work, carpentering, 
smithing and farming. It was inter- 
esting to see the girls using sewing- 
machines with as much skill, appar- 
ently, as their. white sisters. The 
farm is situated about half a mile 
from the school, below the mesa, 
where a plentiful supply of water is 
obtained by steam pumps. About 
forty or fifty acres are planted to 
alfalfa, barley, vegetables and fruit 
trees, | 
‘Every evening during the term 
there is a general gathering of the 
children in the fssémbly ‘ball,’ large 
apartment in the new school build- 
ing, and they are taught singing, 
reciting, the elements of service, 
and other things which are calculat- 
ed to interest, amuse, and instruct. 
On Sunday mornings the Superin- 
tendent conducts a Sunday-school, 
at which the International lesson is 
read and explained. I had the 
pleasure of conducting two meetings 
in this hall. On the first evening, 
the teachers and employes connect- 
ed with the school, and the elder 
children, were present, and on the 
second evening I addressed the whole 
of the children upon the life of 
Joseph, after which a special service 
was held for the teachers, employes, 
and a few-other whites. 

It may be asked, “Do the children 
give much trouble to their teachers ?” 
Occasionally, especially at the be- 
ginning of the term, after they have 
been away from the school for two or 
three months with their parents and 
‘friends, living the old, wild life. 
Last year alad drew his knife on 
two occasions when threatened with 
punishment. But, upon the whole, 
considering the antecedents of these 
children, their conduct is good. It 
is seldom the guard-house is occupied. 
Kindness and firmness have a wonder- 
ful influence in repressing the mani- 
festations of evil. What is needed 
above everything else is some means 
by which the good work begun at 
‘this school can be carried on after 
the children leave the institution. 
The church at Needles can do very 
little in this matter. - What: is needed. 
is @ missionary, male, or female, who 
shall give his or her whole time to 
work among the Indians on the 
Colorado river, learning their lan- 
guage, co-operating with the school at 
Fort Mojave, and the church at The 
Needles. Here isa grand sphere for 
some young man or woman who loves 
the red man. Will not our Christian 
Endeavor Societies of Southern Cali- 
fornia take up this work and be 
answerable for the support of such a 
missionary, wholly or partly? 

I cannot close this account of my 
visit without bearing testimony to 
the excellent spirit which seems to 
prevail among the teachers and 
employes at Fort Mojave.. Theirs 
is not an easy work; there are many 
discouragements and drawbacks. It 
is seldom that any one except the 
Government inspector looks in upon 
their lonely settlement. Yet they are 
cheerful and united, and some of 
them enthusiastic, in their work. This 
is due, in a large measure, to the 
wise and genial influence of the 
Superintendent, Mr. 8. M: McCowan, 
who seems more like a father with 
his family than an official among 
subordinates. J. Overton. 


DON’T DEFER HOME MISSION COL- 
LECTIONS. 


In the notes on the table of re- 
ceipts for the year ending April 1, 
1894, published last week, it was 
said that more than three-fourths of 
the whole amount was received dur- 
ing the last month of the year, and 
that more than $500 collected for 
that year’s expenditures was report- 
ed too late to be acknowledged at all 
among the receipts of the year. 

The following statement of receipts 
from Southern California month by 
month, as published in the Home 
Missi , will show more clearly 
the exact facts in the case: 


RECEIVED. 

Apgust, 1893...... 55 
September, 1893...... 8 60 
October, 1893...... Aa 12 
November, 1893.......... 5 09 
December, 1893..............: 56 80 
February, 1894 171 87 


The amount for the first eleven 
months is $802.85—a little more than 
twenty-two per cent—less than one- 
fourth of the whole. If the tardy 
$500 had reached the treasury in 
time to be counted for the year, the 
receipts for March would have been 
$3285 51, and all the receipts for the 
first: eleven. months would have count- 
ed less than twenty per cent. of the 


total for the year. 
If the churches in other parts of 
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the country had procrastinated, as 
we have done, the society would have 
been compelled to borrow far more 
than $125,000, or more probably, its 
credit at the banks would have been 
exhausted, and our missionaries would 
have been put to torture by an en- 
forced delay of remittances. But, to 
our advantage, the churches «of our 
country as a whole improved the 
first eleven months better than we, 


‘-for more than three-fottths of their 


collections are reported during these 
months. 

The rule of our Society is to pay 
its missionaries promptly in quarter- 
ly installments. Why should not the 
churches replenish its treasury as 
regularly? Tocompel the Society to 
borrow and pay interest upon large 
sums of money is bad economy. To 
suffer the debt to accumulate till the 
last month of the year, leaving the 
Society in anxious uncertainty wheth- 
er its receipts will balance its pledges, 
is to forbid that promptness and 
boldness of effort which is necessary 
to the best success. Is there not 
some remedy for this evil? Can we 
nob secure. a steady flow of receipts 
in the place of the customary eleven 
months’ drought and last month’s 
flood ? | 

It is the thought of some that we 
raise more money by making one des- 
perate effort at the end of the year, 
under the pressure of an immediate 
and tremendous necessity. But might 
we not more easily secure the amount 
needed for our work by making a 
regular annual collection early in 
the year, with special effort to raise 
at that time our definite proportion 
of the amount needed for the work? 
Would not the plan of a quarterly 
collection be better still, especially 
for aided churches? Would not the 
Harris method, bringing in its con- 
tributions every week, provide a rem- 
edy even more complete for the evil 
in question? These methods allow 
time to make up deficiencies. If, as 
the . year approached its close, it 
should appear that we were falling 
short of the amount needed, a sup- 
plementary collection, made without 
great agony of effort, would supply 
what was lacking. For the current 
year, especially, let us not delay our 
collections. A great reduction has 
been made in our apportionment 
from New York. Weare at our wit'’s 
end to maintain our present work 
with the means at our command. But 
the Society pledges itself to restore 
its apportionments as soon as the 
churches will give the means. It 
makes earnest appeal to the churches 
to enable them to do this without de- 
lay. It proposes to carry its debt of 
$125,000 unreduced until after these 
apportionments are restored. An im- 
mediate contribution from all the 
Congregational churches of our coun- 
try, at an average rate of twenty-five 
cents per member, would enable them 
to do it. Ought not this contribution 
to be made? 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Sunday morning, May 16th, Dr. J. 
K. McLean preached in the college 
chapel a stimulating sermon on a 
study in character building, finding 
the secret of Joseph’s symmetrical 
greatness, not in heredity nor envir- 
onment, but in God’s indwelling. In 
the evening he delivered an inspiring 
address on living at the top of one’s 
possibilities. 

Professor E. C. Norton represent- 
ed the College at the Los Angeles 
Association meeting at North Pasa- 
dena. 

Dr. E. M. Pease, for seventeen 
years missionary in Micronesia, has 
decided to make his home in Clare- 
mont, and will educate his two sons 
in Pomona College. He expects to 
return from the East in the fall. 


In the Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Contest at Claremont, Pomona Col- 
lege was well represented by James 
T. Allen, a junior, who spoke on “The 
Power of the Individual.” 


The Collegiate Alumnz Association 
of Southern California held its quar- 
terly meeting at Claremont on Satur- 
day, May 12th. The members were 
much interested in the college work. 
Mrs. Baldwin gave a reception to 
them at her house, and the members 
of the faculty with their families, and 
the senior and junior classes, were 
present. The program of exercises 
consisted of an address of welcome 
by Professor E. C. Norton; response 
by Miss Brigham, B. U.; “News From 
the Colleges”: Smith College, by Miss 
Lewis; Mt. Holyoke College, by Mrs. 
D. H. Colcord, Mt. Holyoke; Oberlin 
College, by Miss Frances Billings, 
Oberlin; Californig?and Stanford Uni- 
versities, by Miss White, U. C.; Work 
in W. A, done by members of the As- | 
sociation, by Miss Clark, U. C. 


Three of the students attended the 
Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Riverside, 

The Glee Club gave a concert at 
Azusa on Friday evening, May 18th. 

The twenty-fourth pupils’ rehearsal 
of the school of music was given at 
the college chapel on Friday after- 
noon, May 18th. It showed, as ysual, 
the high ideal which. is maintained, 
and gave much’ pleasure. 

The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Claremont church invited 
the ladies of Pomona and Ontario 
Congregational churches to a meet- 
ing Wednesday afternoon, May 23d. 
The program contained addresses by 
Dr. Martha A. Sheldon on her work 
in India, and Mrs. Abbey S. Burnell 
on the recent Congress of Missions. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, May 3d, 1894. 

Grants of books were made for 
distribution to the value of about 
$2,580.70, and funds to the amount of 
$4,258.75, including appropriations 
to the Madura Mission of the 
American Board, to the Arcot Mission 
of the Reformed Church, and to the 
Society's Persia Agency. 

Among the communications pre- 
sented to the Board from correspond- 
ents in other .countries were letters 
from the Rev.Jacob Chamberlain,D.D., 
of the Arcot Mission, Chaizman of 
the Teluga Bible Revision Committee, 
giving detailed account of the present 
state of the work, and of the‘progress 
made in 1893, which was unfortunate- 
ly interrupted by his severe illness; 
from Dr. Bingham, of Honolulu, re- 
porting the enthusiasm of the natives 
of the Gilbert Islands on receiving 
the completed Bible in their own 
language; from Mr. Hykes, of Shang- 
hai, announcing the existence of an 
auxiliary Bible Society in Soochow, 
and its contribution of $26.97.to the 
American Bible Society; and from 
Dr. A. W. Clark, of Prague, telling 
of the remarkable interest in the 
Scriptures exhibited by the inhab- 
itants of Bohemia. 

The issues from the Bible House 
during the month of April were 92,878 
volumes. The total issues of the 
Society at home and abroad, during 
the year ending March 3lst, 1894, 
were 1,447,659 volumes. 


AN ORIENTAL SCENE. 


Orientals reverence old age. A 
beautiful scene in a Turkish court, 
described by Doctor Hamlin, in his 
latest book, “My Life and Times,” 
shows how much superior a judge in 
the Orient is to a judge in the Occi- 
dent in showing respect to the aged. 

An Armenian, in his eighty-first 
year, was compelled to visit Constan- 
tinople as a witness. When called to 
the witness-stand, he came forward 


with his abundant white hair curling 


on his shoulders, and his beard white 
as the driven snow: The Turkish 


judge looked at the self-possessed 


man and said: 

“My father, how old are you ? 

“Thy servant is past eighty,” he re- 
plied. 

“Bring a chair for that old gentle- 
man, said the judge to a servant. 

“Oh, no, your honor! Thy servant 
is able to stand.” 

“No witness of your age and ven- 
erableness shall stand in my pres- 
ence to give his testimony.” 

The old gentleman had to sit down, 
which he did, bowing with dignity 
to the judge, and gave his testimony 
modestly and clearly.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

We know there are Amenians and 
Armenians, but some Christian Ar- 
menians in this State are said very 
plainly, by a council of ablest and 
best men just held, to have had any- 
thing but right treatment in one of 
our churches where their lot was 
cast. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
irom Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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